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LABORS OF 
A MODERN HERCULES 


By his able performance of many difficult and varied 
tasks the great Hercules of mythology won lasting 
renown. Today, Hercules Powder Company performs 
industrial tasks in many different basic industries. The 
modern Hercules has plants and offices in all parts of the 
country and agents in many lands, and is a large producer 
of industrial chemicals and essential raw materials. 


EXPLOSIVES 


For mining, quarrying, construction and agriculture. 
Shotgun, rifle and pistol powders for the sportsman. 


NAVAL STORES 
Steam-distilled turpentine for painting and manufac- 
turing. Wood rosins for many industrial uses. Steam- 
distilled pine oil, for the mining, textile, paper and other 
industries. Herco for sunburn, cuts and colds. Dain- 
tex, the new cleaning agent for laundries. 


NITROCELLULOSE 
For lacquers, celluloids, leather, film, safety glass. 


CHEMICAL COTTON 


For nitrocellulose and cellulose acetate products, for 
rayon, fine writing paper. 


PAPER-MAKING CHEMICALS 
Rosin size, coatings, fillers and a complete line of 
paper-making chemicals. Sold by Paper Makers Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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HERE is one overshadowing issue in the coming presidential 

campaign. The candidate who sets forth the most convincing 

program will win the votes. The issue is how to put the people 

back to work. This is the issue that is of paramount concern to the 

39,000,000 of salaried workers and wage earners in the United States. 

Our incomes stop when the job is lost. It is 

The Issue the fundamental issue to the salaried workers 

for their work is contingent upon prosperity 

in production. It is fundamental to investors because work is neces- 
sary to the creation of wealth and the maintenance of values. 

Since putting people back to work is the primary step in the 
restoration of prosperity, it is the test rod to apply to every legisla- 
tive and business proposal. We are facing a breakdown in relief in 
the next few weeks. Jobs in the immediate future are necessary to 
prevent widespread hunger and starvation. 


Our Surplus A revolution has taken place in our economic 
Economy . world whose meaning is not yet clear to all. 

Our production capacity has passed beyond 
the period of insufficiency into that of surplus. The implications of this 
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change are interpreted in the dissenting opinion of Justice Brandeis (in 
which Justice Stone concurs) in the New State Ice Company vs. Ernest 
A. Liebmann. The Oklahoma legislature passed a law requiring every- 
one wishing to manufacture, sell or distribute ice within the state, to 
secure a license from the Corporation Commission. In public hearings 
the Commission considered evidence to prove the need for additional 
facilities for the sale, manufacture and distribution of ice and inquire 
intg the responsibility and capacity of those applying for license. The 
law declared that the manufacture, sale and distribution of ice is a public 
business and should be controlled in public interest which was not best 
served by free and unlimited competition. Liebmann began manufac- 
turing ice without even applying for a license. In injunction proceed- 
ings he contended his fundamental right to engage in a common calling 
unhampered by control which required him to show another ice company 
was necessary to supply public need. 

The majority decision delivered by Justice Sutherland held that 
there are certain principles of liberty which the state can not interfere 
with in order to experiment with control of industries. Among these 
rights the court cited—‘The opportunity to apply one’s labor and skill 
in an ordinary occupation.”” The majority opinion pointed out that 
the experiment in regulation attempted none of the purposes established 
as precedents during the periods of “scarcity production’’—mainten- 
ance of unlimited competition and protection against monopoly. The 
court failed to see that “‘surplus production” also has its problem of 
regulation. The court pointed out that the people are not at the mercy 
of any company manufacturing ice because anyone for a ‘‘compara- 
tively moderate outlay” may manufacture ice for himself. 

The dissenting opinion convincingly and militantly enunciates a 
philosophy of balance for this period of surplus production: 


“The people of the United States are now confronted with an 
emergency more serious than war. Misery is widespread, in a time, not 
of scarcity, but of overabundance. The long continued depression has 
brought unprecedented unemployment, a catastrophic fall in commodity 
prices and a volume of economic losses which threatens our financial 
institutions. Some people believe that the existing conditions threaten 
even the stability of the capitalistic system. Economists are searching 
for the causes of this disorder and are reexamining the bases of our 
industrial structure. Business men are seeking possible remedies. 
Most of them realize that failure to distribute widely the profits of 
industry has been a prime cause of our present plight. But rightly or 
wrongly, many persons think that one of the major contributing causes 
has been unbridled competition. Increasingly, doubt is expressed 
whether it is economically wise, or morally right, that men should be 
permitted to add to the producing facilities of an industry which is 
already suffering from overcapacity. In justification of that doubt, men 
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point to the excess capacity of our productive facilities resulting from 
their vast expansion without corresponding increase in the consumptive 
capacity of the people. They assert that through improved methods 
of manufacture, made possible by advances in science and invention and 
vast accumulation of capital, our industries had become capable of pro- 
ducing from 30 to 100 per cent more than was consumed even in days 
of vaunted prosperity; and that the present capacity will, for a long 
time, exceed the needs of business. All agree that irregularity in em- 
ployment—the greatest of our evils—cannot be overcome unless pro- 
duction and consumption are more nearly balanced. Many insist that 
there must be some form of economic control. There are plans for 
proration. There are many proposals for stabilization. And some 
thoughtful men of wide business experience insist that all projects for 
stabilization and proration must prove futile unless in some way, the 
equivalent of the certificate of public cofvenience and necessity is made 
a prerequisite to embarking new capital in an industry in which the 
capacity exceeds the production schedules.” 


Because we have developed the capacity to produce surplus quan- 
tities which can clog our distributive system and obstruct the whole 
business institution, it becomes necessary to redefine the application of 
individual rights and to balance them against the rights of society. In 
Justice Brandeis’s opinion, the state’s power extends to every regula- 
tion of any business reasonably required and appropriate for the public 
protection. Certainly this is a principle which no one need fear endorse. 

The majority opinion interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution to invalidate the Oklahoma regulation as denying or 
unreasonably curtailing the common right to engage in a lawful private 
business. The dissenting opinion declared the Federal Constitution 
did not give the right to enter business if a properly constituted author- 
ity finds his so doing is inconsistent with the public welfare. Clearly the 
Brandeis principle makes of law a flexible medium for according justice. 


Holding Companies Holding companies have shown distinct weak- 
ness in this business depression. This weak- 
ness is inherent in the type of organization. A holding company is a 
corporation not for operation but for owning and dealing in stocks of 
operating companies. It is the legalistic method of evading the anti- 
trust laws and administrative regulation. 
These holding companies issue stocks upon securities held, creating 
a pool of financial power and thus pyramiding control and putting a 
speculative element into the whole structure. Holding companies exist 
in the industrial, banking, utility and railroad fields. Many are financial 
spiderwebs whose threads reach out over an international area. Less 
than ten holding companies control the light and power industry of the 
country. The possibilities of this legal device for injury to investors 
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in the banking field was demonstrated by the Bank of the United States. 
The crash of the Ivar Kreuger’s international holding company dis- 
turbed financial conditions throughout the world. 

The Middle West Utilities Corporation is the biggest receivership 
in American history. The Middle West is a holding company operating 
in 30 states—a system of 85 companies representing diversified inter- 
ests. December 31, 1930, there were 302 steam-electric generating 
stations; 196 hydro-electric stations ; 81 gas-manufacturing plants; 328 
ice-making plants; 18 heating plants; steam turbines of 1,484,000 h.p. 
capacity; water turbines at 507,000 h.p. capacity; 230 gas holders at 
25,011,960 cubic feet capacity ; gas mains totaling 4,897 miles; electric- 
transmission lines totaling 39,969 miles. 

This system had widespread financial ramifications. It repre- 
sented $1,249,546,552 in outstanding securities. It was unable to meet 
$10,000,000 in notes maturing June 1, $22,000,000 in secured bank 
loans and $700,000 in partially secured loans. As these and other 
securities declined in value the pyramided investment and holding com- 
panies faced difficulties. 

The Middle West was one of the great power units in the super- 
power projects that have made power control a national issue of first 
order importance. Authorities express the opinion that utilities have 
avoided combining interstate and intrastate electrical commerce in the 
same companies. In order to prevent themselves being brought 
within the provisions of any law which was aimed at the regulation of 
security issues of a corporation which owned title to the stock of an 
operating utility, one will find that in many instances a corporation 
has been interposed between the operating company and the ultimate 
holding company, so that if the first layer of corporations was reached, 
at any raté, the ultimate holding company probably would not be. Such 
a purpose seems to explain some of the features of the farflung Insull 
holdings. Railroad holding companies have been the means for effect- 
ing practical consolidation without the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and outside of its supervision. A proposal is now 
under consideration by the House of Representatives to subject railway 
holding companies to the same control and accountability as railroad 
operating companies. 

Some commercial banks make use of affiliates or subsidiaries to 
operate savings banks, trust companies, security business and invest- 
ment banking. Though their activities are so interrelated that the 
soundness of the parent bank depends upon the soundness of the affili- 
ates, banking authorities examining the originating bank may have no 
authority to examine the affiliates. 

In their efforts to evade accountability to administrative agents 
and to get around national banking law, legitimate organizations have 
been weakened by efforts to get profits from as many sources as possible. 
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Profits were syphoned off by the holding company in periods of pros- 
perity, but the system fails in depression. 

The ‘nitial step toward getting facts in the open so that the invest- 
ing public may know whether the securities of specific corporations are 
safe investments, is federal incorporation with regular uniform reports 
and examination for the purposes of verification. This would be an 
honest basis upon which corporations, holding concerns or operating 
businesses could solicit investment. 


Standing the Gaff Not infrequently during this depression has 

the financial world been shaken by the suicide 
of a business executive whose nerves gave way under the load. The 
difficulties following such mishaps make more conspicuous our obliga- 
tions to the millions of wage-earners who daily face so courageously 
disaster and uncertainty, and yet carry on as best they can. 

There are millions of wage-earners who have lost their jobs and 
have seen the savings of a lifetime melt away. Homes, insurance, in- 
vestments—reserves for comfort in living and old age—have been lost 
so that these workers must begin over again. Yet they have steadily 
tried to meet their obligation, tried to feed and care for their families 
and tried to share work and earnings with their fellows. 

The record of wage-earners during this depression is open testi- 
money to their character and dependability. They have taken the lead 
in establishing the practice of sharing the work. This practice means 
a financial sacrifice for all who had jobs. Organized wage-earners have 
provided various types of relief for fellow craftsmen—unemployment 
benefits, loans, relief, household supplies, protection of investments, etc. 
This relief was of a nature that lifted it above the level of charity—it 
was mutual relief and aid. 

As depression continued and deepened, wage-earners continued to 
accept each new catastrophe as a problem to be met as constructively 
as possible. We have contested policies and worked against unwise 
proposals but all the while putting our support behind national institu- 
tions and practical ideals. 

As the shadow of insecurity has entered homes which never before 
had realized the devastating consequences of unemployment, greater 
numbers of people have come to question the justice of economic organi- 
zation that denies so large a proportion of those making necessary con- 
tributions even an opportunity to get ahead or to provide against the 
need of old age. Workers who have been in the same employ for 
10, 25 or more years, have been laid off with nothing to tide them 
over. A lifetime of work has given no equities in the jobs recognized 
by employers. 

As we get from under this depression, it is due these workers who 
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have shown their metal in standing the gaff that every effort be made to 
get rid of those industrial practices that enable a few to pile up great 
fortunes and provide only insecurity for the masses. 

Industries must either plan to provide steady work for employees 
or wage reserves for the unemployed. 


Accountability The startling suicide of the head of a power- 

ful international holding company that had 
not infrequently made loans to sovereign governments, has again dem- 
onstrated the need of making the agent accountable to those for whom 
action is taken. Krueger and the heads of big business corporations or 
business undertakings, are, in the main, holding other people’s money 
and have the relation of a steward to a responsibility. If the steward 
in this relationship seeks greater opportunity to profit himself than to 
serve those for whose interests he is responsible, he increases his wealth 
at the expense of those qualities of character by which he will ultimately 
judge the value of his life. 

Accountability is the basis for honest business.relationships. Few 
persons are willing to falsify the facts supplied in the ordinary forms of 
accounting, but the number who are willing to submit misleading data 
or evasive statements which conceal facts, constitute the majority who 
set our banking practices. Corporations employ shrewd lawyers, ex- 
perts in evasiveness, to advise them how to comply with law technically 
and yet evade its intent and practices. Not a few business contracts 
contain catch clauses that cost the other party unexpected sums of 
money. Hard bargains are the usual order—the other fellow has his 
back to the wall. Funds are moved from capital to surplus and back 
again at the convenience of the favored profiteers. Business men have 
had no hesitancy in issuing stocks for sale to the public which repre- 
sented only capitalization of earning capacity, willing that unsuspecting 
“‘widows and orphans” should invest their all in them. Bankers have 
been willing to be the agencies for distributing dubious securities to 
the public. 

In all relationships where interests of others are involved there is 
involved responsibility for constructive results. This implies something 
far bigger than the letter of scrupulous performance—it means the 
spirit as well as the form of honesty. 

The basis of honesty in economic relationships is intelligible, accu- 
rate and truthful accounting. The spirit that makes it a practical con- 
trolling force is discriminating understanding of the rights and welfare 
of all associated together in joint undertakings. Greed is inseparable 
from dishonesty. Accountability in the spirit of stewardship is insep- 
arable from honesty. 
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A Unified In the April AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST were 
Banking System published a number of articles written by per- 

sons with special competence in the field of 
banking. The series is continued in this issue. From these articles one 
conclusion stands out conspicuously: The need of a unified banking 
system. 

There are about 20,000 banks in the United States chartered as 
state banks or national banks. Some are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. In addition there are investment companies, trust com- 
panies, that are wholly outside of banking and other control. Some of 
their functions are outside the field prescribed for banks. In practice 
this amounts to 49 different banking systems, as each state fixes amount 
of capitalization and practices required by all chartered. Some states 
charter banks with only $5,000 capital. Federal banking has steadily 
raised standards, but banks that did not wish to conform gave up Fed- 
eral for state charters. Obviously, the first step toward raising general 
banking practices is to establish the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment—then unified authority will close the escapes that have enabled 
banks to evade higher standards. The great preponderance of failures 
have come from state banks in rural communities. 

During the past 11 years, 9,285 banks failed; 1,333 of these were 
national banks; 7,952, state banks, of which 365 were members of the 
Federal Reserve. The total amount involved in these failures was 
$4,277,878,000; national banks contributed 22 per cent, nonmember 
state banks, 62 per cent. 

In the 9-year period, prior to the Stock Exchange crash of 1929, 
5,000 banks failed. Approximately 90 per cent were in towns with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

In his testimony before the Subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee Governor Meyer stated that loans had been 
made to 1,392 banks—gz2 per cent to banks in towns of less than 
100,000 and 76 per cent to cities of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Before and during this depression the small unit state chartered 
bank has been a special banking risk. 

To meet the problems of the small banks, a system of branch banks 
is proposed. Branch banks are advocated by the Federal Reserve 
System to meet the needs of rural communities adequately and at the 
same time give them the stability and services available in a business 
center. 

The depression has forcefully shown the value of sound banking 
practices and resources adequate to meet all needs. 


Organization Because so many people are forcefully re- 
| minded of the consequences of economic inse- 
curity, this is a fruitful time to talk with wage-earners about better 
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management of their business affairs. It is fairly obvious to any wage- 
earner or salaried person that he as an individual is helpless to control 
his industrial fate. In time of misfortune he has no recourse but charity 
and he has no way of putting any security into his work relations. All 
he can do is to accept terms as offered or look for another job if he has 
income enough to tide him over the interim. 

The most important fact in wage-earner’s affairs—or in salaried 
workers—is to have a job. As a job holder he becomes a producing 
member of the firm and soon feels identified with the work group. De- 
spite his investments in his job and reality of partnership, he is treated 
like a commodity to be bought or sold as needed. The only way for 
wage-earners and salaried persons to establish the fact that they are 
not commodities or article of commerce, is to organize for the establish- 
ment of their right to status as contributing partners—organize in 
organizations which they control and which can effectively conserve 
their interests. Conserving the interests of one group does not neces- 
sarily mean in opposition to the interests of other groups, but coordina- 
tion of interests so there may be mutual progress and benefit for all. 

With the present degree of close interrelationships of many forces, 
it often occurs that although the immediate interests of a special group 
are contrary to the interests of others, their more permanent interests 
are bound with coordinate progress. But there must be the agencies for 
making this coordinated progress possible. This necessitates the inde- 
pendent organization of each functional group. If wage-earners and 
salaried persons are to participate in the development of business rela- 
tions, they must be organized and ready for effective action. In their 
own interests and in the interest of society, organization of functional 
groups for the better management of their own affairs is a basic neces- 
sity. 

Now that the need of better management is so plainly apparent, 
is the time for talking unionism. While every union is handicapped by 
declining incomes, the responsibility for spreading the facts of unionism 
must rest upon each individual union member. There is a real advan- 
tage in the fact that responsibility can not be shifted, for if every union 
member does his bit the activity will be much more widespread than if 
responsibility for organizing work were delegated to organizers. If 
every union member would pledge himself to find opportunity to talk 
unionism with at least one nonmember every day, that educational work 
would bear fruit. 


Five-Day Week The principle of balancing the work-week 

against total work-hours available gained 
executive sanction when the President of the United States recom- 
mended the five-day week not only for government employees but for 
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some phases of industry. Since the depression developed the American 
Federation of Labor has urged the five-day wéek as the most important 
single proposal to restore normal conditions. The five-day week would 
increase the number earning incomes to supply the necessaries of life 
and thereby decrease unemployment and the demands for relief. It 
would mean financing employment instead of unemployment. 

Buying power must be restored in order for industries to produce. 
To put people back to work is essential to restoration of prosperity. 
Unquestionably money invested in putting people back to work will 
bring returns to investors. For industries to go on the five-day week 
would result in the employment of hundreds of thousands of additional 
workers at once, with additions as the upward movement of business 
gathered momentum. 

Many employers and business leaders claim that industrial stand- 
ards are fixed by the law of supply and demand. But practical men 
know that repeatedly progress has been made by injecting new factors 
of control so that the law of supply and demand operates to achieve 
a desired purpose. It is desirable that all those who need work to earn 
a living should have jobs. If technical progress increases productivity 
so that under old conditions there are persons who can’t find work, then 
the obvious remedy is to reduce the work day and the number of work 
hours per week. If markets can be supplied by working six hours, five 
days a week, why force people to work longer? Before the day of 
electric power and machine tools it was necessary to work long hours in 
order to produce goods needed. But revolutionary technical changes 
make it expedient to shorten the work day. The big obstacle to action 
is to get employers to see their own best interests. Business interests 
are best served when prosperity is on a reciprocal basis. It is a mistake 
to think there is now a business advantage in the long work day. 

Another essential must be kept in mind—increased output and mass 
production must be counterbalanced by increased incomes for all so that 
those who have jobs or services to sell will have a market. As business 
conditions return to normal incomes must increase so as to provide the 
customer buying power necessary to keep goods moving uninterrupted 
from producer to user. 

Every gain for the five-day week is a step toward stable prosperity. 
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tions gradually took the place of 

partnerships in industrial organ- 
ization, it was a standing rule at law 
that no such artificial body might con- 
tinue to hold stock in another such ar- 
tificial body. The main reason for this 
prohibition was that otherwise the ex- 
press permission from the state in a 
charter of one company, to do certain 
things and no other things, would be 
voided if one of them could use an- 
other corporation either as an arm or 
as a cat’s paw. For in that event, as 
some one once put it, “There would be 
no end to the damned thing.” 

A new chapter opened out in 1889, 
when New Jersey, for the sake of the 
attendant fee, permitted its corpora- 
tions by charter to invest indiscrimi- 
nately in other companies. For years 
there were no state taxes at all. All 
the expenses were paid by the rush of 
corporations all over the country to 
secure this unique privilege. But this 
financial paradise was rudely shattered 
when Delaware, Maryland, Maine, 
West Virginia and what not, raised the 
bid, and added yet other immunities 
and privileges. The net result, how- 
ever, has been an unprecedentd resort 
to the creation of purely paper corpo- 
rations. They dono business, hold no 
property, give no hostages to fate. It 
takes no more capital to set up a finance 
corporation than, if you have failed at 
everything else, to set up in the real 
estate and insurance business. All you 
need is the name of some persons, 


F ee half a century, as corpora- 
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probably dummies, to serve as officers. 
You need keep little or no books as far 
as state requirements go. And yet, by 
this device, you can do almost anything 
under the sun. 

The holding company within limits 
may perform certain necessary serv- 
ices. Thus it may tie together allied 
or interlocked businesses, which can be 
more effectively conducted under com- 
mon headship. A box factory to make 
containers, for instance, might well be 
incorporated separately from the iron 
or steel business which manufactures 
the main product. But both of these 
are real businesses. They are not 
merely dummy creations, owning at 
best, perhaps, a desk, a chair, a safe, 
and a ledger. 

The holding company has been 
frightfully misused as part and parcel 
of the great boom which induced the 
present depression in 1929. Its two 
worst manifestations were in the pub- 
lic-utility business and in investment 
trusts. In each of these cases, paper 
corporations intervened prodigiously 
between the people whose money cre- 
ated the business, and those who had 
taken over by means of this device the 
management of it. The holding com- 
pany has also played ducks and drakes 
in the field of banking. And within 
ten years it has made substantial in- 
roads into the railroad industry. A 
great deal has happened, just as I pre- 
dicted that it might, in “Main Street 
and Wall Street’”’ some years ago. 
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This is how it operates, as I see it, 
as respects the industrial workers of 
our country. The paper corporation 
puts yet another barrier between the 
man at the bench or in the caboose, and 
his real boss. Take the railroads: At 
best a railroad president is remote 
enough from the men out on the line. 
And this is as true among utilities— 
electric light and power—as it is on 
the rails. The old day of the small 
corporation when the operating head 
was within speaking distance has long 
since passed. With the steady in- 
crease in the size of the unit—rail- 
road, department store, steel works— 
anything you please—this gap between 
man and man widens. But the holding 
company puts a new “Big Chief” over 
even the former “Old Man.” He, in 
turn, now becomes an employee. He 
dances when somebody still higher up 
pulls the wire. More still does he tend 
to become automatically a yes-man. 
He has to be one if he would retain 
his job. His living may at an abound- 
ing salary, depend upon it. 

One of the most grievous features 
of this modern tendency is its effect 
upon character. I see it with a succes- 
sion of young fellows going out from 
college. How many of them will ever 
own and manage their own little busi- 
nesses as their fathers did? Most of 
them will be cogs in a great machine. 
Their advancement will depend upon 
approval by their immediate superiors. 
They go up, stay where they are, or get 
“bumped off,” according as their im- 
mediate superior reports. What more 
fatal to sturdy independence! Every- 
thing tends to break down individual- 
ity, the sense of personal responsibil- 
ity. Everything encourages “passing 
the buck.” That is one of my main 
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objections to the use of any device 
which widens the gap between the man 
on the job and his employer. 

And then, to cap the climax, these 
holding corporations finally head up, 
in most instances, in that which we call 
Wall Street. And by Wall Street I 
mean the banking business, which deals 
not in grain, cotton goods, machinery, 
or any other real thing; but which 
merely gathers up other peoples’ 
money and invests it for them. These 
are the money-changers in the temple. 
Now this is a perfectly useful function, 
if it stops at a certain point. But the 
danger arises, because through resort 
to this holding company, the banker is 
able to perpetuate and to pyramid his 
control—to subject all the men who do 
real things to the power of those who 
are in fact only financial intermedi- 
aries. 

And it makes no difference under 
these modern conditions whether 
things go well or ill, the banker is al- 
ways there. If times be good, Wall 
Street is waist deep in promotion. It 
is issuing securities and persuading 
Tom, Dick, Harry, and especially the 
widows Smith and Jones, all over the 
land to buy them. But the control is 
not sold. That remains with the pro- 
moter. On the other hand, as in these 
drab present days, suppose the adven- 
ture fails!) What happens? Then up 
bobs the banker, this time as head of 
a reorganization committee. And be- 
fore the enterprise—say the great In- 
sull public-utility combination—is put 
on its feet, the banker has intervened, 
by raising still more capital from all 
over the land, meanwhile retaining his 
hold upon management policy, just the 
same. 
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The difference between this present 
predicament and that which obtained 
before the World War is that this 
great conflict called into being a veri- 
table host of little capitalists. For- 
merly people who owned stocks and 
bonds were the well-to-do or the rich. 
Most of them lived in the East. But 
now millions of white-collar workers, 
school teachers, artisans, and other 
employees—too frequently under com- 
pulsion from their employers—have 
risked their small savings in these en- 
terprises. And most of them are now 
facing tremendous losses as pait of 
this great industrial collapse. 

There, then, is the novelty of the 
situation. I look to it to produce 
political jresults. There is, in this 
sense, common cause between the in- 
terest of the working class and of the 
small capitalist—clerks, school teach- 
ers, shopkeepers, and the like. An 
aggregate of discontent is involved 
which may lead to insistent demand 
that some political party shall propose 
a remedy for this condition in its plat- 
form. Newton D. Baker of Cleve- 
land—one of the great minds and per- 
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sonalities of the nation—has recently 
given expression to this need. He 
writes, in connection with important 
litigation, “It seems to me a most 
menacing and unwholesome thing, if 
any individual or a small group can 
put out bales of securities, create im- 
mense pools of other people’s money 
and use that money to control funda- 
mental industries.” 

What, then, is the most feasible 
remedy at hand? The holding corpo- 
ration and all the mix-up of intercom- 
pany relationships, if allowed to exist 
at all, ought to be brought into broad 
daylight. All the accounts of great 
corporations, involving the welfare of 
millions of people, and being the em- 
bodiment of the thrift and saving of 
the nation, should be made common 
property. They should become plain 
and intelligible and at all times open to 
public inspection. Oppression thrives 
upon secrecy. The time has come when 
the Government of the United States 
should put an end to this condition. 
The states can not do it. It must be 
done, if at all, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


THE MASTERS 


You have taught me laughte., 
Joyousness and light, 

How the day is rosy-wild, 
Star-enthrilled the night: 


Maybe God can teach me 
After you are gone 

How to bear the blackened night 
And the dreadful dawn. 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 








INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Joun T. FLYNN * 


IHE average man thinks of a 

banker as a gentleman who sits in 

a bank and guards the cash de- 
posited there. But the functions of 
the banker comprise something more 
than just guarding cash. That is an 
important private service: which he 
performs for his individual depositors. 
But he deals in something besides cash. 
He deals in credit and this thing called 
credit is not just a private matter. It 
is something which in a general way 
belongs to the public; which the public 
must have, can not indeed get along 
without, any more than it can get along 
without fuel or light or bread. 

It must be remembered that prac- 
tically all the money of the country is 
kept constantly in banks. On Satur- 
day countless millions are paid out in 
wages and salaries incash. To do this 
the employer draws the necessary 
funds from the bank. However, as 
soon as this cash is paid to the workers 
it is promptly spent, to pay grocery 
bills, to buy clothes, to go to the 
movies, to pay the installments on the 
car, the radio, the washing machine, 
the insurance installment. By Mon- 
day, or Tuesday at the latest, almost 
all the money paid out in wages on 
Saturday is back in the banks. Now 
this cash in the banks is the basis of 
what we call credit. The banker is 
able to lend funds to individuals and 
business men for various purposes. 
Without this credit and its use business 
would languish and die, employment 
would be generally checked, payrolls 
would cease. And so the bankers of 
the country are in fact the keepers of 


the nation’s credit. As such, there- 
fore, they perform a quasi-public func- 
tion. And it is for this reason that 
banks are subject to regulation, con- 
trol and periodic examination by bank 
examiners, very much as railroads and 
utilities are subject to regulation by 
commissions. 

In our early days the banker in the 
bank handled practically all of the 
country’s credit. If a business man 
or a corporation wanted funds it went 
to its banker and borrowed a thou- 
sand, fifty thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars on his or its note. But 
as business expanded, as corpcrations 
succeeded to the carrying on of almost 
all business and then became, not mil- 
lion dollar concerns but twenty and 
fifty million and a hundred million dol- 
lar concerns, business no longer wanted 
to borrow on its note. It needed not 
a few thousand, but millions. It 
wanted the money not for sixty or 
ninety days but indefinitely. The ordi- 
nary banker could not supply such 
credit. Asa result a very old business 
which had not been so very important 
began to grow into the very greatest 
importance. This was another kind 
of banker, a banker who did not have 
a bank; a banker who dealt not pri- 
marily in cash at all but almost wholly 
in credit. This was the investment 
banker. Now when a corporation 
needs money it goes, not to a bank, 
but to an investment banker. Instead 
of asking the bank to advance it a few 
hundred thousand for a few months, 
it asks the investment banker to ar- 
range for it to get money for a long 
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or an indefinite time, by selling its 
stocks or bonds to investors with sur- 
plus funds to put into use. 

The investment banker, as a result, 
has developed into a merchant of se- 
curities—chiefly new securities. And 
this business of selling securities, car- 
ried on under the direction of the in- 
vestment banker, has become one of 
the most important fields of business 
in this country. 

The investment banking business 
naturally divides itself into wholesale 
and retail departments. Investment 
banking houses will be found in prac- 
tically every good-sized city in the 
country. These local houses can as a 
rule handle the issuance of securities 
for moderately sized local corpora- 
tions. The great corporations of the 
country, however, go to the great New 
York market, though there are impor- 
tant houses in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. These 
great houses are as a rule the whole- 
sale branch of the business. The 
smaller local investment bankers, 
while handling local issues, act as re- 
tailers for the larger issues. 

The method followed in marketing 
a security may now betraced. A large 
manufacturing corporation, let us say, 
wishes to borrow on bonds $10,000,- 
000. It goes to an investment banker 
in New York, who agrees to under- 
write the issue. The banker will, as a 
rule, make a study of the business, its 
financial structure, its soundness, its 
earning power, history and prospects 
and if satisfied with these will agree to 
underwrite the issue. That is, it will 
practically buy, outright, the whole is- 
sue from the corporation at a fixed 
price—let us say for $97. In fact 
it discounts the bonds for 3 per cent. 
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It then takes the whole $10,000,000 of 
bonds and hands the corporation $9,- 
700,000. The corporation, com- 
pletely out of the transaction, may 
now go about its business while the 
investment banker who acted as under- 
writer proceeds to sell the bonds to 
the public. To do this he distributes 
the bonds to smaller investment houses 
all over the country—the retailers— 
who then sell them directly to inves- 
tors. Itis the business of these smaller 
houses to be in touch with people in 
their communities who are occasion- 
ally in the market for securities. Often 
the issue may be so large that the un- 
derwriting house may feel it needs the 
assistance of other large wholesale 
houses in selling the securities to the 
public. It then forms what is called 
a syndicate, made up of two or even 
half a dozen or more underwriting 
firms which join with it in assuming the 
risks of the enterprise and thus add 
their facilities for distribution to those 
of the primary house. In 1915 when 
J. P. Morgan & Company floated 
the $500,000,000 loan of the Allies, 
the syndicate was made up of all the 
wholesale security houses in the coun- 
try. 

Assuming the present economic sys- 
tem to be sound and the corporate 
form of industry to be a good one, 
then it must be conceded that the in- 
vestment banker performs a useful 
and, indeed, essential function in mak- 
ing available to manufacturers and 
railroads and other corporations the 
necessary capital to carry on business. 
But the business has been the fruitful 
parent of perhaps more abuses than 
any other section of our business struc- 
ture. In fact it has not only devel- 
oped a whole series of bad practices 
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in its own field, but has been respon- 
sible for innumerable bad practices in 
industry and transportation and the 
utilities, as well as in ordinary com- 
mercial banking. 

First of all, investment bankers are, 
very often, not satisfied with the open 
and agreed commissicn on which they 
are supposed to work. Innumerable 
devices for increasing their profits 
have been invented, particularly when 
the financing is carried on in a reor- 
ganization. Some of these devices are 
quite lawful and even ethical, at least 
under present standards, but many 
others are not only unethical and un- 
lawful but profoundly uneconomic. 
Justice Brandeis, before his elevation 
to the Supreme Court, said that the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company 
and its banker associates received in 
various kinds of fees and profits more 
than $150,000,000 in the organization 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. More recently it has been esti- 
mated that the firm of Dillon, Read 
& Company made in various kinds of 
profits as much as fifteen million dol- 
lars in the reorganization of the Good- 
year Rubber Company, though the 
actual bankers’ fee was less than 
$300,000. 

Secondly, investment bankers have 
managed to insinuate themselves into 
the control of industry. At first it was 
contended by the banker that he was 
responsible to the people to whom he 
sold the bonds of a corporation for 
the wise management of that corpora- 
ton until the bonds were paid. To in- 
sure this he demanded a place on the 
board of directors. But this soon be- 
came an excuse for banker penetration 
into all kinds of industries. Very soon, 
bankers, represented on innumerable 
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boards, enjoyed a peculiar advantage 
in their designs to control various in- 
dustries and after a while they were 
able to completely dominate many cor- 
porations. Banker control has come 
to be a term of reproach in industry. 
It is widespread. 

Third, investment bankers have 
been responsible for the outrageous 
and indefensible use of the holding 
company control of industry, railroads 
and utilities. They have discovered 
how, by means of the holding com- 
pany, large interests could be brought 
under their domination with very little 
capital. Later, by superimposing one 
holding company upon another, this 
vicious system was extended. By 
means of the holding company they 
have succeeded in breaking down the 
effectiveness of railroad regulation. 
The holding company has rendered 
the control of state utility commissions 
of public utilities futile over large 
areas of utility operation. Now the 
holding company has been employed 
to get control of banks and bring them 
under the domination of investment 
bankers, with the result that banking 
in America has become almost a 
racket. 

Fourth, investment bankers have in- 
troduced into commercial banking one 
of the most vicious of practices—the 
use of the bank afhliate—investment 
and security affiliates. In other words 
the commercial bank has joined the 
ranks of the investment bankers. A 
large bank organizes an affiliate to en- 
gage in investment banking. This is 
done through a scheme which is an 
evasion of the banking and the corpo- 
ration laws. Thereafter the security 
affiliate issues securities. It must be 
remembered, as pointed out before, 
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that an investment banking concern— 
and hence a security afhliate—is a mer- 
chant of securities. A bank, on the 
other hand, is a buyer of securities and, 
more than this, it must lend money on 
securities offered by its clients. In 
other words, the commercial bank and 
the security dealer are naturally and 
logically on different sides of the coun- 
ter. However, the security affiliate 
offers securities for sale in one depart- 
ment of the bank, and the bank either 
buys them or lends money on them in 
another department. This is immoral, 
indefensible from a business stand- 
point and demoralizing to our whole 
banking structure. 

Fifth, banks with security affiliates 
use the facilities of the bank to press 
on their depositors and customers the 
securities they issue in their affiliates. 
How can the bank, which is supposed 
to be a confidential adviser, honestly 
and with disinterested judgment, act 
as an adviser in the purchase of securi- 
ties when it has them for sale itself? 
As a matter of fact, the great invest- 
ment bankers have managed to so im- 
press into their web commercial banks 
throughout the country that they are 
able to use ordinary banks as instru- 
ments for pushing their stocks and 
bonds on the public. “Ask your 
banker” is the advice you are given 
when looking for a good security to 
buy. Ask him and you are likely to 
be told to buy something which has 
been pushed off on him by the power- 
ful investment bankers which are able 
to control or at least influence him. 
All the fake stock salesmen in the coun- 
try have not caused such a vast and 
staggering loss to our people as has 
been suffered in the shrinkage in poor 
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so-called legitimate securities that 
should never have been sold. 

Sixth, the investment bankers have 
built up a great machine for marketing 
and creating securities. It employs the 
services of numerous: high-salaried 
people all over the land. The bankers 
must keep this expensive organization 
employed. This led to a perfect orgy 
of financing during the half dozen 
years preceding 1929. The bankers 
literally rang the door-bells and pest- 
ered the executives of corporations 
everywhere to sell them the idea of in- 
creasing their capital stock. They 
showed them how easily money could 
be raised and actually talked them into 
expansions which should never have 
been attempted. The representative 
of one foreign country which wanted 
to borrow $3,000,000 told me that the 
bankers literally harried him to death 
in an effort to get his country to bor- 
row $15,000,000 which they did not 
need. 

Seventh, the investment banker be- 
longs on one side of the market—he is 
aseller. On the other side of the mar- 
ket is the investor. The investor needs 
advice and help to enable him to select 
with judgment the safest securities. It 
is perfectly all right for the security 
merchant to offer his wares to the in- 
vestor. But when he moved over to 
the investor’s side and organized in- 
vestment trusts under the pretense of 
creating wise, informed and sound 
agents for selecting the investor’s se- 
curities, he put himself on both sides 
of the bargain and actually got him- 
self into an immoral position. 

One of the results of this whole 
practice has been a serious breakdown 
in business morality which has perme- 
ated all forms of business and has 
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more or less become a characteristic 
of American finance. The remedy is 
to keep the investment banker on his 
own side of the market. He should be 
rigidly excluded from banks, invest- 
ment trusts, insurance companies, trust 
companies, finance companies of every 
sort. As pointed out in the beginning 
the money of the nation is in the keep- 
ing of the banks, the trust companies, 
insurance companies and financial in- 
stitutions of all sorts. As a conse- 
quence the credit of the nation is in the 
hands of these powerful institutions. 
They are regulated and guarded ap- 
parently. But much of this regulation 
and protection is defeated by the con- 
trol which investment bankers have se- 
cured over banks, insurance companies 
and investment institutions of all 
kinds. They have no business in these 
institutions. And if their own sense of 
decency and honesty does not suggest 
this, the law should compel them to be 
decent. 

They should be kept off the boards 
of railroads, utilities and every sort of 
producing corporation. It is my sin- 
cere conviction that the fundamental 
maladjustments in our industrial and 
distributive machine which brought on 
our present depression have been, cor- 
rected. I do not mean that industry 
or trade has even started out of the 
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depression, but that the destructive 
factors which caused the depression 
have been sufficiently adjusted to en- 
able us to begin recovery. This proc- 
ess has been postponed now chiefly by 
the almost complete breakdown of the 
thoroughly rotten, thoroughly dis- 
honest and utterly uneconomic finan- 
cial system which has been superim- 
posed on industry and trade. Most of 
this rotten structure is the work of the 
investment banker. And practically 
every effort put forth by our present 
leaders in government has been di- 
rected, not to removing any of these 
outworn, disintegrating and destruc- 
tive financial devices, but to saving 
them, perpetuating them, reviving 
them and re-implementing them to 
enable them to go on functioning 
again for a few more years until they 
lead us into another collapse, another 
depression and finally to a complete 
overturn, 

I put the matter thus strongly as a 
challenge to men sincerely interested 
in preventing an overturn, who wish 
to preserve the present economic sys- 
tem, free of its anti-social diseases, to 
bring into existence some form of 
energy which can be trained on the 
abuses with which the investment 
banker has undermined our economic 


life. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 


Our noblest doing is a field of corn, 

Our dirtiest thinking is a slum new-born; 

Even the varying heavens must feel it strange 
That mortal thinking has such range. 


Lord, if Thou doom us, gently strike a mean 
Between our noblest and our most unclean, 
And for our exile, till our minds are sweet, 
Build us a town amid the wheat. 





GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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Professor of Economics, College of William and Mary, Author of “Branch Banking in the 
United States” 


R tea developments in the 


field of commercial banking 

have served to arouse interest 

in the subject of branch banks. For 
most Americans a branch bank is 
something of a novelty, but for the 
foreigner our system of local inde- 
pendent banks seems even more un- 
usual. The story is told that a for- 
eigner on coming to this country and 
going from town to town, seeing the 
name “First National Bank’’ every- 
where that he went, said, ‘““My, that 
first national bank must be a big bank.” 
In saying this he was expressing the 
natural but incorrect inference that 
banks of the same name in different 
places were necessarily the same bank. 
A branch bank may be defined as a 
banking office which deals with the 
general public at a location geo- 
graphically removed from another 
banking office operated by the same 
individual — or corporate — owner. 
Branch banks are to be distinguished 
from chain banks or group banks 
which are composed of separate bank- 
ing corporations controlled by the 
same individuals through stock owner- 
ship either as individuals or by means 
of a holding company. Some writers 
carelessly use the term “branch bank” 
in referring to chain banks, but the 
legal responsibilities to the general 
public are so different that the dis- 
tinction ought always to be pre- 
served. Branch banks are fundamen- 
tally safer institutions than chain banks 
or group banks, as depositors in these 


other banks have found to their sorrow 
when the weak links of the chain break 
and the strong links have not lent their 
support. In some cases it has even 
been charged that the chain bankers 
have loaded their bad assets upon cer- 
tain of the weaker links in the chain, 
thus choosing to cause loss to the de- 
positors and minority stockholders of 
those weak links and averting loss to 
themselves as stockholders of the other 
banks of the chain. 


Branch Banks Abroad 


In view of the thrifty character of 
the Scotch people, it is not surprising 
that they were the first to enjoy the 
safety afforded to their banking system 
by the use of branch banks. A royal 
charter was granted to the Bank of 
Scotland in the year 1695 and this bank 
attempted to operate branches in 1696 
and again in 1731, but banking had not 
sufficiently developed at that time to 
make these attempts successful. Fi- 
nally in 1774 the bank was successful 
in its third venture at operation of 
branches. In the next 50 years the 
Bank of Scotland continued its policy 
of establishing branches and a number 
of other banks (some of which were 
chartered, some organized as joint- 
stock companies, and others as part- 
nerships) began to establish branches, 
so that by the year 1826 there were 
123 branches operated by 21 parent 
banks. There were also 14 banks 
which operated no branches. 
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In the next 22 years the formation 
of branches continued even more rap- 
idly and by 1848 there- were 382 
branches and all but one of the 19 
Scotch banks were engaged in branch 
banking. Despite the failure of two 
banks in 1857 and 1878, respectively, 
the movement proceeded unchecked, 
with the result that by the year 1915 
the number of branches of Scotch 
banks had increased to 1,245 and the 
number of banks had declined to 8. 
Every one of these eight banks had 
been in existence for more than three- 
quarters of a century and some were 
much older than that, the Bank of 
Scotland, 1695, and the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, 1727. The two banks 
which failed in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were joint-stock banks 
and the stockholders had unlimited li- 
ability for the debts of the bank under 
the law then in effect. Consequently 
the depositors and noteholders were 
paid in full though at a ruinous cost to 
the stockholders. Later the law was 
modified to give essentially the advan- 
tages of incorporation with limited li- 
ability to the joint-stock banks. Never- 
theless this record of freedom from 
loss to creditors of Scotch banks has 
given these banks an unequaled repu- 
tation for safety.’ 


Late Development in England 


While branch banking started in 
England fully 50 years later than in 
Scotland, this late development was 
due solely to a dog-in-the-manger pol- 
icy of the Bank of England. For many 
years after its formation in 1697, the 
Bank of England had a legal and prac- 
tical monopoly of banking under the 


*§. D. Southworth: “Branch Banking in the 
United States,” pp. 185-187. 
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corporate form. * This prevented the 
formation of any larger enterprises 
than could be managed by the limited 
resources of individuals or small part- 
nerships. The Bank of England found 
banking in London sufficiently profit- 
able and refused to serve the public by 
the establishment of country branches. 

By an act passed in 1826, this mo- 
nopoly was seriously threatened by the 
grant of permission to joint-stock com- 
panies to engage in the banking busi- 
ness. Authorized by the act to estab- 
lish branches and faced by this new 
competition, the Bank of England saw 
fit to establish branches. . Joint-stock 
banks were quickly formed and began 
at once to establish branches. Although 
the small private banks persisted for 
many years, they were unable to meet 
the competition of the improved type 
of banking service offered by the joint- 
stock banks. 

The joint-stock banks grew larger 
and declined in number as a result of 
combinations and mergers so that by 
the year 1926, just 100 years after 
their first formation, nearly all of the 
commercial banking business of Eng- 
land was in the hands of the joint-stock 
banks. At that date there were only 
16 joint-stock banks and one private 
bank; the Bank of England operates 
under royal charter. The five largest 
joint-stock banks have 9,000 branches 
and dominate the English banking 
situation. 


Early American Experience 


The first successful Scotch branches 
were only 17 years old when Alex- 
ander Hamilton induced Congress to 
charter the first Bank of the United 
States in 1791. This Federal institu- 
tion was partly financed by the Gov- 
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ernment, but much of the stock was 
owned by people in England and the 
Government later sold its own shares 
in the bank to the English. The bank 
was highly successful; it established 
eight branches in important cities of 
the country and rendered valuable 
services to the Government and to the 
general public. The bank was given a 
20-year charter which was not renewed 
in 1811 when it expired. Those op- 
posed to the renewal of the charter 
contended that the foreign ownership 
of the shares of the bank was a source 
of danger to the Government, then on 
the verge of a break with England. 

The War of 1812 therefore found 
the country with a very unsatisfactory 
banking system. The existing state 
banks were quite unable to cope with 
the situation and a general suspension 
of specie payments resulted. The 
Treasury, too, found itself in difficul- 
ties, without adequate revenues and 
without suitable financial machinery 
for borrowing. The need for a Fed- 
eral bank was so apparent that in 1816 
a second Bank of the United States 
was chartered for a 20-year period 
without serious opposition. Although 
this bank had some early difficulties 
resulting from prevalent unsound 
ideas of banking and an insufficient 
control of the 18 branches, still in the 
long run the bank became thoroughly 
sound and successful, rendering great 
service to the Government in the safe- 
keeping of Government money, help- 
ing in the collection of taxes and the 
transfer of funds, and establishing a 
sound system of bank-note currency 
for the general public. 

It seems hardly credible that such 
a useful institution should have been 
refused a renewal of its charter, but 
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the state banks resented the enforce- 
ment of sound standards of banking 
and looked: with envy upon the large 
Government deposits placed in the 
Bank of the United States. Further, 
the president of the bank acted un- 
wisely in arousing the ire of President 
Jackson and throwing down a direct 
challenge to Jackson. The bank was 
made an issue in the presidential cam- 
paign, Jackson was re-elected, and the 
bank was refused a rechartering, thus 
coming to an end as a Federal institu- 
tion in 1836 shortly before the out- 
break of the severe panic of 1837 when 
the state banks again showed their un- 
reliability to serve the Government 
and the public. 


Pre-Civil War State Branch Banks 


Whatever were the causes of the 
termination of the Banks of the 
United States, those causes did not 
include any fundamental opposition to 
branch banks as such, for the state 
banks themselves were engaged in 
branch banking, though branch bank- 
ing was much more common in the 
West and the South than in the North- 
eastern States. Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iowa were served by state banks hav- 
ing branches all over the respective 
states. These branches were not as 
closely united as those of the banks in 
the Southern States. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
there were at least 36 banks engaged 
in branch banking in the states of 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Delaware. They operated slightly 
more than 100 branches. Inthe North 
were the nominal branch-banking sys- 
tems of Ohio, 36 branches: Indiana, 
13 branches, and Iowa, 14 branches. 
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Not all of these state institutions were 
well managed or sound, but the Vir- 
ginia banks and the State Bank of In- 
diana were notable examples of sound 
banking in this period. New England 
and New York had developed the Suf- 
folk banking system and the free bank- 
ing system, using independent local 
banks, to a fairly high state of perfec- 
tion. 

The Civil War brought to a decisive 
close this early period of branch bank- 
ing in the United States. The Con- 
federate currency wrought the destruc- 
tion of most of the banks of the South 
and the carpet-bag rule destroyed oth- 
ers. While the war was still going on, 
the Northern representatives assem- 
bled in Congress passed the National 
Bank Act of February 25, 1863. This 
act as revised in 1864 provided for a 
system of local independent banks 
under national charter. This act ac- 
complished its purpose of forcing most 
of the state banks to give up their state 
charters and to become national banks. 
Though the act of 1865 permitted 
state banks to retain existing branches 
upon conversion into national banks, 
this privilege was not of appreciable 
significance until many years later. 
The Bank of Kentucky, which had 
closed all but one branch during the 
war, chose to give up its circulation 
privilege and remaina state bank. The 
Farmers’ Bank of Delaware also chose 
to retain its state charter, while the 
branches of the state banks of Indiana, 
Iowa and Ohio, as was to be expected, 
came into the national system as inde- 
pendent banks rather than as branches. 

When Congress revised the national 
bank act in 1864 and provided that the 
business of a national bank was to be 
transacted ‘‘at an office or banking 
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house located in the place specified in 
its organization certificate,” it pro- 
vided in effect for the formation of 
local banks under national charter to 
take the place of the state banks then 
existing in the North. The desirabil- 
ity of allowing branch banking was 
given little if any consideration. The 
measure was designed to provide a 
safe and uniform bank-note currency 
through requiring the deposit of gov- 
ernment bonds to secure all bank notes 
outstanding. This objective it at- 
tained admirably even though subse- 
quent experience showed that the bank- 
note currency lacked elasticity, that is, 
did not expand and contract readily to 
meet changed business conditions. 
While the national bank act seemed 
merely to provide for a continuance 
of things as they were, namely, a sys- 
tem of local banks, it actually intro- 
duced a decided check to the develop- 
ment of branch banking, since branch 
banks were already in existence and 
would have continued to grow under 
state laws. 


Canadian Banks 


For the next 20 years after the pas- 
sage of the national bank act, branch 
banks were practically unknown in the 
United States. It is interesting to con- 
sider what might have been our experi- 
ence with branch banking, if this act 
had not administered such a definite 
check to the movement. The story of 
the development of the Canadian 
banking system is very suggestive in 
this connection. 

Canadian banking begins with the 
establishment of the Bank of Mon- 
treal in 1817. This bank received its 
charter a few years later, 1822, and 
a number of other banks received pro- 
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vincial or royal charters in the follow- 
ing years. One of the provinces (the 
Province of Canada) enacted a Free 
Banking Act in 1850 and under this 
act also a few banks were formed, but 
the act was repealed in 1866. This 
act had permitted the free formation 
of banks after the fashion of the New 
York system then in operation upon 
which our own national bank system of 
note issue was based. 

The British North America Act of 
1867 gave to the Parliament of Can- 
ada the exclusive authority over all 
matters pertaining to coinage and 
banking and in 1870 and 1871 Parlia- 
ment adopted the first effective general 
banking measures for Canada. There 
had been insistent demands that small 
banks be permitted to serve rural com- 
munities and that the bank-note cur- 
rency should be secured by the deposit 
of bonds, both in imitation of the 
American system. Parliament consid- 
ered that the small banks had already 
demonstrated their insecurity and re- 
fused to yield to these demands. It 
was recognized that small communi- 
ties would have to receive banking 
services from branches, if a high cap- 
italization for banks were required. 
(In this matter the Canadians acted 
much more rationally than we had 
done in the national bank act, for we 
had fixed a minimum capital for na- 
tional banks of $50,000, obviously too 
large for many small communities, yet 
we refused to allow the establishment 
of branches of national banks. This 
has forced literally thousands of 
American country communities to de- 
pend upon small state banks of $10,- 
000, $15,000, and $25,000 capitaliza- 
tion.) By way of concession to the 
small-bank people, Parliament per- 
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mitted banks to start up with an initial 
paid-up capital of $100,000 with the 
proviso that another $100,000 should 
be paid in within two years. The mini- 
mum subscribed capital was $500,000. 
It was found that this concession, al- 
lowing banks to start with only $100,- 
000 of actual capital, led to speculative 
and unsound ventures. A reform 
movement developed and certain im- 
portant changes in the banking system 
were introduced by the Act of 1890. 
First, it provided for the establish- 
ment of a bank circulation redemption 
fund to protect bank-note issues; sec- 
ond, it required that the banks estab- 
lish redemption agencies at certain 
points throughout the country, and 
third, it raised the minimum paid-up 
capital to $250,000. 

In contrast to the some 28,000 
banks at one time in operation in the 
United States, the number of banks 
in Canada has never been large. There 
were 28 banks in 1867, 43 in 1874 and 
only 38 in 1894, out of a total of 56 
chartered banks at some time in opera- 
tion in Canada. Ten had failed with 
a loss to the public, exclusive of stock- 
holders, of not more than $2,000,000, 
Since 1894 the number of banks has 
continued to decline and branches have 
become more numerous. In 1900 there 
were 36 banks and 700 branches. By 
1912 there were only 26 banks and 
branches had increased to 2,790. By 
1922 the number of banks had further 
decreased to 17 and there were 4,300 
branches. 

Like the banks of other countries, 
the banks of Canada suffered severe 
losses in the deflation following the 
World War. Nevertheless, the banks 
all weathered the storm except the 
Home Bank, which failed. This bank 
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was speculative in its nature from the 
start and was never recognized by the 
Canadian Bankers Association -as a 
standard bank. 

By further amalgamations and 
mergers, the banks in Canada were re- 
duced to 10 in number by December 
31, 1930, and by that time the branches 
had increased to 3,598. As England 
has its Big Five so Canada has its Big 
Four in the banking field. These four 
banks (the Royal Bank, go1 branches; 
the Bank of Commerce, 734 branches; 
the Bank of Montreal, 628 branches, 
and the Bank of Nova Scotia, 336 
branches), have 2,599 branches. Can- 
adian banks have established some 179 
branches in foreign countries. 


Safety of Canadian System Far 
Greater Than That of Our Inde- 
pendent Small-Bank System 


Canada may be characterized as a 


country of a few big banks composed ' 


of thousands of branches. Certain 
agrarian interests have criticized the 
Canadian banks for not lending more 
freely at their country branches, but 
proper conservatism in loans to farm- 
ers must be considered a merit rather 
than a defect in the Canadian system. 
Probably the local independent Amer- 
ican banks have lent more freely, but 
they have also failed more freely and 
with disastrous consequences to bor- 
rowers, depositors and stockholders. 
At one time we had nearly 30,000 
banks in this country, of which number 
about 8,000 were national banks. For 
the last ten years or so the number has 
declined rapidly through failures and 
other causes. From 1914 to 1930, 


banks to the number of 6,019 with 
total liabilities of over two billion dol- 
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lars failed and a further half billion 
of dollars of deposits were tied up by 
the temporary suspension of banks. 
The year 1931 brought the bank-fail- 
ure movement in the United States to 
a dramatic climax with 2,298 suspen- 
sions. These failed and suspended 
banks had deposits of 1,692 million 
dollars. 

Our system has been tottering so 
badly that Congress has been kept 
busy with passing measures to bolster 
up the credit of the banks threatened 
by the hoarding of money by fright- 
ened depositors. The Canadian banks, 
on the other hand, have maintained 
their strong position in the public con- 
fidence. With such pronounced dif- 
ferences in the two systems, we can not 
infer that the safety of the Canadian 
banks is due to any superiority of Can- 
adian bankers. The truth is that our 
banks are too small and too local in 
character to be safe regardless of the 
caution of the local bank officials and 
the most rigorous public inspection. 


Recent Growth of Branch Banking in 
the United States 


While the Canadian banks were de- 
veloping their system of branch banks, 
we have not been able entirely to re- 
sist movement in that direction. The 
national bank act gave a decided set- 
back to branch banking in the United 
States and there were not more than 
ten or twelve branch banks in the 
country by the year 1890, but begin- 
ning late in the eighties arose a definite 
tendency for state banks to establish 
branches in those states where the law 
permitted this development, either ex- 
pressly or by implication. Thus by 
1900 there were at least 60 branches 
in the United States, some in such 
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widely separated states as New York, 
North Carolina, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia. The period of the nineties was 
one of great economic turmoil and the 
demands for monetary and banking re- 
form were insistent. Many felt that 
we should adopt a branch-banking sys- 
tem similar to the Canadian, even then 
recognized as safer and affording bet- 
ter rural credit facilities than our local 
banks. To meet this demand for rural 
credit, Congress merély authorized the 
formation of national banks with $2 5,- 
000 capital instead of $50,000 pre- 
viously required for even the smallest 
place. The note issue requirements 
were also somewhat relaxd to permit 
the national banks to issue more na- 
tional bank notes. 

National banks were not permitted 
to establish branches though they 
might retain those which they had pre- 
viously possessed as state banks. The 
state banks continued to establish 
branches gradually down to the time 
of the World War; in 1915 there were 
565 branches in operation. The move- 
ment gained momentum and by 1920 
there were 1,052 branches; and by 
June, 1924, the state banks had 2,045 
branches and the national banks, 248 
branches. 

This rapid postwar development 
gave rise to an acute branch-banking 
controversy. For a number of years 
bank-reform legislation was attempted 
in Congress and in 1927, on Feb- 
ruary 25, the 64th birthday of the na- 
tional banking system, the McFadden 
act was passed, providing a more or 
less general revision of our national 
banking statutes but affecting most 
significantly the branch-banking situa- 
tion. The ardent advocates of branch 
banking desired permission for na- 
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tional banks to establish at least state- 
wide systems of branches in those 
states where the state laws permitted 
branch banking and the opponents of 
branch banking not only sought to pre- 
vent the establishment of national 
bank branches, but also desired to use 
the Federal Reserve System to re- 
strain the further development of 
state branch-banking systems. The 
resultant act was naturally enough a 
compromise. 

As far as the national banks were 
concerned, the McFadden Act pro- 
vided that the national banks might 
establish city branches in those states 
where state banks were permitted to 
have branches, but subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: No national bank 
branches were to be established in 
cities of less than 25,000 population, 
not more than one branch where the 
population does not exceed 50,000, 
not more than two branches for a place 
between 50,000 and 100,000, and 
above that the number to rest with 
the discretion of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Aside from the restric- 
tions imposed, this act did little more 
than legalize an administrative prac- 
tice of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency who had been permitting na- 
tional banks to establish so-called 
additional offices since June, 1922. It 
was important that the act should be 
passed, because it was feared that an 
adverse court ruling on the legality of 
these additional offices would force de- 
fections from the national system and 
cause serious legal difficulties. 

The act prohibited state bank mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
from establishing any new branches 
outside the home city of the parent 
bank after the date of the passage of 























the act, namely, February 25, 1927. 
It would be easy to overestimate the 
influence of this restriction, since of 
the 27,377 banks in the United States 
at the beginning of the year 1927, the 
state bank members of the Federal 
Reserve System numbered only 1,354. 
It is true that these member banks 
were far larger than the nonmember 
banks and that there were 7,906 na- 
tional banks who must remain in the 
Federal Reserve System as long as 
they retain their national charters. 

At the date of the passage of the 
act, the number of banks had declined 
to 26,973, largely as a result of rapid 
bank consolidations and establishment 
of branches in the first two months of 
the year 1927. At that date there 
were 2,902 branches in operation, of 
which national banks operated 389; 
state member banks, 1,562, and non- 
member state banks 951. Of these 
branches 1,923 were in the same cities 
as the parent banks and 979 were out- 
side the home cities. 

In the period from the passage of 
the act until June 30, 1929, the num- 
ber of branches continued to grow, 
reaching a total of 3,440 by the latter 
date, of which 2,362 were in the home 
city of the parent banks and 1,078 out- 
side. Since outside branches increased 
by only 102 in this period while city 
branches were increasing by 433, it 
appears that the permission to estab- 
lish city branches of national banks has 
been availed of while the prohibition 
of out-of-the-city branches to national 
and state members of the Federal Re- 
serve System has checked the develop- 
ment of intercommunity branch bank- 
ing to some extent. 

As to the matter of state laws deal- 
ing with branch banking, very few 
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changes have been made in recent 
years; 20 states authorize branch 
banking, 23 states prohibit it, and 5 
states do not have specific provisions 
relating to branch banking. Some of 
the states which permit branch bank- 
ing restrict the branches to the home 
city of the parent bank; notable in this 
group are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Ohio. Other states, 
notably California, Maryland, North 
Carolina and Virginia, permit state- 
wide branch banking. Wyoming, of 
all the states not prohibiting branch 
banking, expressly or by implication, 
is the only one which has had no 
growth of branch banking. The lack 
of development there must be ac- 
counted for in part at least by the ex- 
tremely sparse population and rela- 
tively undeveloped condition of the 
state. 

It may be stated in general terms 
that the northeastern part of the 
United States has branch banking of 
the city-branch type where branches 
are established in various parts of the 
city, largely for the convenience of the 
depositors. In the Southern States 
where branch banking is permitted, the 
type of system which has developed is 
one characterized by the establishment 
of small country branch-bank systems. 
Relatively small banks have estab- 
lished a few branches in the neighbor- 
ing country towns. Unlike the branch 
banks in other parts of the country, the 
Southern branch banks are nonmem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
quite commonly. 

_It appears that the different states 
are considerably affected by the prac- 
tices of their neighboring states, for 
while a number of Southern and East- 
ern States do not permit branch bank- 
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ing in spite of a prevailing tendency 
towards branch banking, the whole 
region west of the Mississippi River 
and east of the Rocky Mountains is 
devoid of branch banks with the single 
exception of the branch banks in Loui- 
siana. 

California occupies an unique posi- 
tion in the development of branch 
banking in the United States. About 
30 years ago, the small country banks 
in California were engaged in branch 
banking in about the same manner that 
the Southern banks are now, but after 
the panic of 1907 and the depression 
of 1908 the California bank act was 
revised to permit free establishment 
of state-wide branch banking, and the 
newly formed Bank of Italy (a Cali- 
fornia state bank located in San Fran- 
cisco) under the direction of Mr. A. 
P. Giannini began to carry out his 
avowed intention of establishing a 
state-wide system of branches by pur- 
chasing country banks and converting 
them into branches, first in the north- 
ern half of the state and ultimately in 
the southern half also. This move- 
ment progressed somewhat slowly at 
first and the Bank of Italy had only 
22 out-of-town branches by 1920. 
However, at that date things began to 
happen much more rapidly. In the 
next few years the Bank of Italy had 
established a system of 95 branches 
of which only 17 were in San Fran- 
cisco, June, 1925. This rapid expan- 
sion had a disturbing effect on other 
banks, who prepared to fight the in- 
cursion on. what they counted their 
vested interests. The country banks 
resented the invasion of a city bank 
into their territory and the big city 
banks were disturbed because every 
time the Bank of Italy bought a coun- 
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try bank to make it into a branch, 
some city bank lost a country bank 
correspondent with whom it had been 
doing a profitable business. 

To meet this situation other big 
city banks also launched expansion 
programs and bought up country 
banks to make them into branches. 
The country banks formed an associa- 
tion to fight the branch-banking move- 
ment and induce changes in the state 
and Federal law relating to the forma- 
tion of branches. The agitation 
against branch banking spread to 
other parts of the country. The unit 
bankers, as the bankers not practicing 
branch banking are called, formed as- 
sociations, both state and national, to 
influence legislation. 

The branch bankers did not organ- 
ize any association to present their 
side of the case, but individual branch 
bankers appeared before Congres- 
sional committees in defense of branch 
banking. The result of the contro- 
versy which ensued was the passage 
of the McFadden Act in 1927, which 
we have already discussed. It was 
the situation in California which 
brought this whole matter sharply 
before the public. 

By way of conclusion, it would seem 
well to point out the merits of the 
branch-banking controversy. It may be 
said at the outset that the opposition 
to branch banking comes primarily 
from bankers who feel that the new 
system would interfere with vested in- 
terests. The recent numerous bank 
failures have considerably weakened 
the opposition to branch banking, 
since the advantages of unit banking 
appear trivial compared with the costs 
of such a system. 
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Comptroller of the Currency J. W. 
Pole strongly recommended to Con- 
gress that the McFadden Act be 
amended “‘to permit national banks, 
with the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to establish branches 
within the trade areas of the cities in 
which such banks may be situated.” * 
He called attention to the fact that in 
seven states over 40 per cent of the 
banks in existence in 1920 had failed 
and that there had been very serious 
losses in many other states. He placed 
the blame for this situation squarely 
on the general system rather than on 
the individual bankers. While Con- 
gress has not yet seen fit to act upon 
this suggestion, it is likely that some 
action will be taken in the near future. 


Why Should We Have Branch 
Banks? 


From the public viewpoint the main 
argument in favor of branch banks 
has already been sufficiently stressed 
in this article. A branch-banking sys- 
tem is incomparably safer than a 
system of small unit banks. Both 
theory as represented by the principle 
of diversification of investment and 
practice as shown by foreign experi- 
ence in every other civilized country 
in the world indicate that safety may 
be attained by a branch-banking sys- 
tem much easier than by a system of 
smaller unit banks. 

A second great advantage of branch 
banking is that it provides a ready 
mechanism for shifting funds about 
from one place to another so that they 
may be kept busy all of the time and 
at the highest rate of interest which 


* Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
1929, p. 5. 
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the market conditions will permit, and 
since funds tend thus to flow to the 
places where they are most needed the 
rate of interest to the borrower tends 
to be lower than it otherwise would 
be, in what are now the high-rate sec- 
tions. It is clearly in the best inter- 
ests of all parties that money should 
be put to work in the places where it 
will bring in the largest returns con- 
sistent with safety. 

A third advantage lies in the fact 
that branch banks are less likely to 
allow the waste of social capital in 
unwise local projects, since the branch 
bank is not influenced by local pride, 
family connections of small-town bank 
officials, and business connections of 
thousands of small business men nec- 
essarily associated with small banks as 
directors. It has been argued that 
our local banks have done much to 
build up local communities. In view 
of the enormous losses in local busi- 
ness ventures, amounting to billions 
of dollars for the country as a whole, 
it is clear that more conservatism in 
this matter is preferable. 


In the fourth place, branch banking 
provides a convenient banking service 
for the general public at a lower cost 
than unit banks. A unit bank needs 
a large and expensive building to im- 
press the public. A branch may be 
placed in simple, inexpensive quarters. 
The public is sufficiently impressed 
with the name of the strong parent 
bank with its millions of capital and 
deposits. There is possible also a 
saving in the personnel, since a branch 
may be run with a much more limited 
force than is necessary for an inde- 
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pendent bank. In particular a branch 
bank does not have to have a board 
of directors, though an advisory 
board of local business men may be 
used if desirable. The branch does 
not need a separate charter or cor- 
porate machinery. On the other hand, 
as a partial offset to these advantages 
of economy, it must be noted there are 
additional expenses of coordination in- 
volved in the operation of branches. 
The elimination of duplication of ef- 
fort, as, for example, the maintenance 
of separate credit departments by in- 
dependent banks where many of the 
records are exact duplicates, ought by 
itself to compensate for the expenses 
of coordination. 
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Public Opposition Unsound as a 
Policy 


If it were not for the selfish, but 
perfectly natural, opposition of the 
unit bankers to branch banking, we 
should have had branch banks long 
ago. The unit banker has felt that 
he would lose in pride of position 
through being deposed from president 
to manager possibly, that he might 
lose some actual profit as a banker, 
and that in any case he would be less 
free to lend depositors money to proj- 
ects in which he was personally inter- 
ested. Branch banks must become the 
order of the day if the depositor is to 
be adequately protected and in the 
long run even the present unit bankers 
will be helped by the change. 


BREAD 


As in the days of old, 

Out of the earth cometh bread; 
Sowing and reaping and sharing do ye; 

So shall your people be fed. 


Sunshine and rain are free; 
Earth still her increase yields; 
Have ye not seen how the fruits of the 


ground 


Spring in the bountiful fields? 


Why is there hunger near? 
Is it beyond your ken? 
Sowing and reaping are done with the 


earth; 


Sharing is done with men. 


Millstone and lane and mart 
Unto their duties call; 

Feasting and labor and harvest song— 
Sharing must be in all. 





J. G. NEEDHAM. 

















EDUCATION, THE NATION’S SAFEGUARD* 


CHARLEs H. Jupp 
Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago, 


O WORDS of mine can express 
the necessity of universal edu- 
cation in a country like ours as 

impressively as do the words of 
George Washington. In his farewell 
message addressed to the people of 
the United States near the end of his 
second term as President, he said: 


“Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 


I am sure that every member of this 
assembly accepts the statement of the 
founder of this republic as a commis- 
sion from agreat commander. It lays 
upon each of us the obligation to do 
whatever is necessary to promote edu- 
cation in times such as these, when all 
the institutions of our national life 
seem to be in process of re-evaluation 
and reconstruction—none more so 
than the educational system. 

The command of George Wash- 
ington is even more urgent today than 
when it was first issued, for we find the 
governments of all countries giving 
ever-increasing attention to education. 
We observe the revolution which 
brought communism to Russia and 
find that schools flourish under the 
new régime as major instruments of 
social control. We observe the dic- 
tatorship of Italy, removed in theory 
and practice as far as possible from 
communism, and we note once more 
that education is the instrument used 
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by the dictator to guide youth into the 
new ways approved for national life. 
We see the ancient civilizations of 
Western Europe, crippled by war and 
disrupted by economic stress and 
storm, opening new schools for the 
common people, making higher educa- 
tion free to increasing numbers, look- 
ing to the future for happier times 
when educated democracies shall be 
better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of organized society. Even the 
Orient, aroused from its long leth- 
argy, is organizing schools for the 
masses, seeking to overtake the Occi- 
dental world through education. 

When all the peoples of the earth 
are beginning to realize that a free 
universal education is the only sure 
guaranty of civilization, shall we fal- 
ter and withdraw from an educational 
program which has been one of the 
characteristic features of our democ- 
racy? There can be but one answer 
to that question. We are gathered 
here today to counsel together for the 
better organization of American edu- 
cation, and our counseling shall not be 
in vain. 

The present emergency has done 
much to teach the American people 
that all their institutions are interre- 


lated. There has been some disposi- 


tion in times past to think of schools 
as detached institutions. Leaders in 
commercial, industrial and political 
life have seldom considered it to be 


* Address delivered before annual convention 


at Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 22, 1932. 
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important for them to spend time and 
energy in improving schools. School 
people have too often looked upon 
business and politics as subjects en- 
tirely outside the circle of their inter- 
ests. The economic crisis has made 
us all aware in a new and vivid way 
that schools are a part of the general 
social order and that the curriculums 
of schools and their methods of deal- 
ing with pupils are largely determined 
by the conditions of life outside the 
schools. 

Let us state in concrete terms the 
situation which now confronts this 
country. The industrial system has 
built cities. More than half the pop- 
ulation of the United States has been 
crowded into limited spaces. These 
spaces are not adequate to provide 
children with the opportunities which 
nature intended they should have. A 
recent canvass of conditions in 257 
representative cities revealed the fact 
that in the seven years from 1921 to 
1928 the per cent of persons living in 
one-family houses decreased from 
58.3 to 35.2. The narrow confines of 
an apartment, or even of a house, on 
a thickly populated street do not per- 
mit the children to play and work as 
they should if they are to develop 
normally. The city has erected 
schools as a part of its building pro- 
gram. Mark that not a word is said 
for the moment about what is pro- 
vided in the program of instruction. 
School buildings are absolutely essen- 
tial factors in the solution of a city’s 
housing problem. As mere devices to 
keep children off the streets, school 
buildings are necessary. There could 
be no cities if there were no schools 
to supplement the narrow living quar- 
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ters occupied by the majority of the 
people of this country. 

Are present-day schoolhouses too 
lavish in their equipment? The in- 
dustrial system of the United States 
has erected great factories and ware- 
houses. It has developed an elaborate 
system of highways. It has amassed 
great fortunes. This same industrial 
system has an obligation to erect for 
the young people schoolhouses which 
furnish ample light and air and space 
for study and play. Cities have taken 
something away from human beings, 
especially youthful human beings who 
are in process of developing. Cities 
must provide adequate substitutes for 
that which they have taken away. 
Without a school around the corner 
from every block of city apartments, 
the apartments would be intolerable. 
Let us be clear and explicit in our deal- 
ings with industrial leaders. Schools 
have a right to a substantjal part of 
the earnings of industry. 

Let us consider the situation from 
another point of view. Formerly, in- 
dustry protected many children and 
housed them in its factories. The 
protection which it gave was, to be 
sure, sometimes a fraud, because it ex- 
ploited children and profited by their 
cheap labor. As industrial processes 
became increasingly complicated, in- 
dustry found it less and less profitable 
to keep children in factories. Of late 
years industry has not wanted chil- 
dren; it has shut its doors to them. 
Sometimes it has offered to the public 
the pretense that it is filled with the 
spirit of philanthropy. Many a law 
compelling children to attend school 
has been passed in the name of charity, 
when it was in fact a law excluding 
children from industry. 
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Go, if you will, today with the 
youth who has completed the curric- 
ulum of an elementary or secondary 
school, or, for that matter, of a col- 
lege, and see him in the market place 
or at the door of the shop offering his 
services. See him ask for a place in 
the world of productive labor. You 
know how his application is received. 
More than five million young people 
were added to the school population 
of the United States during the decade 
from 1920 to 1930. Each decade 
from 1880 to the present, the popula- 
tion of our high schools has doubled. 
Since 1900 the population of institu- 
tions of higher education has in- 
creased fourfold—from 285,000 to 
more than 1,200,000. This social 
migration is not due to the caprice of 
youth. Great fundamental forces 

_have been operating in American so- 
ciety. Those forces originated in an 
industrial system which has substi- 
tuted machines for human hands and 
has become so complex and exacting 
that it no longer desires the labor of 
young people. 


The veritable avalanche of human 
life which has descended on the 
schools has precipitated in these in- 
stitutions a whole series of problems 
more momentous for the welfare of 
the country than are any of the prob- 
lems which have come with the pres- 
ent economic crisis. This crisis is a 
symptom of a new social order. The 
schools have been struggling for a 
generation to prepare for this new 
order, while those who lead in the 
operations of our modern machine in- 
dustry have given little or no heed to 
the change which has been impending 
for years. The schools have sought 
to adjust themselves to new conditions 
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of life. They have exercised an in- 
genuity of invention far beyond that 
of industry itself. 

How well we remember the arro- 
gance with which business vaunted 
itself before October, 1929. How 
often we were exhorted to learn from 
business management how to conduct 
schools. The fact is that business was 
then and is today far less effective in 
rendering genuine service to the na- 
tion than are the schools. 

I confess that I am filled with re- 
sentment when I hear the criticisms of 
those who say that the American 
schools are failures. There are the 
smug exploiters of society who have 
been driving communities to the brink 
of ruin by their greed and self-seeking. 
They have refused to adopt new tax- 
ing systems. They have refused to 
study social movements. They have 
been parsimonious with the schools, 
and they have had the effrontery to 
pass adverse judgment on the experi- 
ments which the schools have been 
trying in the effort to prepare society 
for its new day. There are the exas- 
perating critics who belong to our 
own fraternity, seekers after a little 
cheap notoriety, carping and com- 
plaining but doing nothing to clarify 
the situation. If the worst that our 
critics say were true, there would still 
be ample ground for pride in what has 
been achieved. 

Very little imagination is required 
to frame an accurate picture of what 
has been happening. A short genera- 
tion ago the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school and the whole high 
school were attended by limited num- 
bers of pupils, all of whom were seek- 
ing the same kind of education. The 
majority of the young people of the 
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country were leaving the schools 
before they reached the seventh 
grade and were finding their places in 
industry. The community found it 
comparatively easy to support schools 
because the attendance was small, 
especially at the upper levels. Then 
came the change, not primarily in the 
schools but primarily in the industrial 
and social systems. Great numbers 
of pupils of an entirely new type were 
sent to school. Teachers were called 
on to conduct classes made up of 
young people who had not the slight- 
est interest in the traditional subjects. 
Although the teachers had not been 
trained by society to give instruction 
in new subjects, they willingly tried as 
best they could to meet the situation 
forced upon them. Many teachers 
equipped to teach Latin or mathe- 
matics tried to organize courses in 
English and science and the arts. So- 
ciety, be it repeated, made no adequate 
provision for the reception in the 
schools of the young people whom it 
crowded into those institutions. It 
was the teachers who met the situa- 
tion, not the industrial system. The 
United States Office of Education is 
authority for the statement that the 
high schools of 1890 taught nine sub- 
jects, whereas the high schools of 
today include in their programs as 
many as 250 subjects. It is no wonder 
that some of the new courses are open 
to criticism. They are emergency 
measures intended to provide for 
young people who have been pushed 
out of industry. Even the elementary 
grades have been obliged to change 
the content of their courses in the 
effort to keep pupils interested and 
alert. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation have expanded their curricu- 
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lums to include commerce and for- 
estry, agriculture and engineering, and 
other new lines of information and 
training wholly absent from their pro- 
grams of instruction a generation ago. 
Some of the additions to school 
programs of instruction have been 
made because new bodies of knowl- 
edge have accumulated in recent years. 
It should not be overlooked, however, 
that the impulse which stimulates man 
to seek new bodies of knowledge origi- 
nates in modern civilization itself. 
Knowledge grows in response to the 
demands of life. Every development 
of modern life has compelled the cur- 
riculums of the schools to expand. 
Of course, the introduction of new 
courses has been slow. Even today 
some schools are unable to offer suit- 
able instruction to their pupils. I re- 
member going some years ago, as a 
member of the staff of a state school 
survey, to visit a small rural high 
school. I climbed up a steep hillside 
and found some eighty or ninety pupils 
in a school building which had no 
equipment but fixed desks and bare 
walls. The rooms of this school were 
obviously intended for textbook 
courses. There were three teachers, 
including the principal, a young and 
inexperienced college graduate. The 
school was in a continuous uproar. I 
stayed until school was dismissed, or, 
perhaps I should say, until the session 
broke up for the day. I sat down with 
the principal and asked him what was 
the matter. He answered by saying 
that the pupils. were not interested in 
their studies, ‘‘What are they inter- 
ested in?” I asked. The answer was 
one of the most revealing I have ever 
heard. ‘What are they interested 
in?” he replied, ““The bus ride.” The 
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bus ride took those children out of 
their squalid homes. It gave them 
companionship. It carried them along 
one of industry’s new highways. It 
took them up the hillside and de- 
posited them in a place where society 
unfortunately had made no adequate 
provision for their reception. Society 
sent them where there was none of the 
thrill of the bus ride, where there were 
no contacts with the productive indus- 
tries which they were eager to enter. 
They were not interested. Who were 
to blame? The three teachers, the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum, 
or the industrial and social systems, 
which sent to the school erected for 
one purpose young people who were 
absolutely unadjusted to that pur- 
pose? 

Restless, uninterested pupils express 
emphatically, tho not intelligently, the 
demand of society for a new program 
of instruction. A new program of 
instruction can not be developed in a 
day orayear. It requires the highest 
intelligence to prepare new courses 
adapted to the demands of a new type 
of life. Not only so, but, when schools 
begin to experiment in the organiza- 
tion of new courses, it always happens 
that some members of the older gen- 
eration charge the schools with being 
full of fads and frills. In the city in 
which I live there has been much 
criticism of the schools because an in- 
dustrial high school for girls teaches 
millinery. A very good way to an- 
swer this criticism would be, in my 
judgment, for the city to require the 
persons who object to millinery to in- 
terest the girls in that industrial high 
school in a traditional subject of un- 
questioned respectability, such as 
Latin or trigonometry. 
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The schools stand between the gen- 
eration which is passing out and has 
no adequate understanding of the new 
social order and the oncoming genera- 
tion, which is eager to take its part in 
the world and unwilling to be bound 
by the fetters of a narrow program 
conceived and established in a day 
when machinery was new and cities 
were uncommon. 

Perhaps I have spent more time 
than I should in discussi:., the past. 
Our meeting today is far more con- 
cerned with the future than it is with 
society's failure to recognize its duty 
to young people. Our present task 
is one of consolidation and organiza- 
tion, of improvement and amplifica- 
tion, of education. 

After all, there is a hopeful pos- 
sibility of inspiring American society 
with enthusiasm for a new educational 
program. The individual parents of 
this country are eager to provide their 
children with opportunities which 
were denied to themselves. The in- 
crease in school population is the ag- 
gregate result of many a domestic con- 
ference in which it was decided that 
the family must make a sacrifice in 
order that its younger members may 
be equipped as fully as possible for 
success in life. Even when the parents 
who send their children to school pass 
through the period of emotional dis- 
turbance which always attends the 
paying of taxes, they are eagerly de- 
sirous of securing advantages for their 
children. If we can keep the parent 
as taxpayer fully conscious of his duty 
as a parent, adequate support can be 
secured for the schools. 

A striking exhibition of the funda- 
mental American attitude toward edu- 
cation has been furnished during the 
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past few months by the citizens of the 
State of North Carolina. That state, 
which recently passed a new school 
law, has witnessed some fifteen ref- 
erendums on school support. Each 
of these referendums was initiated for 
the purpose of reducing local taxes. 
Each referendum was made possible 
by a petition signed by 25 per cent of 
the voters of the district. The cam- 
paigns which preceded the referen- 
dums were so clear in the issues which 
they presented that every one of the 
referendums resulted in a vote favor- 
able to the continuation of local taxes 
and the maintenance of the schools. 
With the assurance which such ex- 
amples supply, school administrators 
can well afford to attack with new 
courage and zeal the problems of the 
schools. We have not yet reached 


the highest levels to which we can 
attain. We have developed many new 


courses to meet the needs of modern 
life. We can now ask whether it is 
possible to make the present courses 
better, and whether it is desirable to 
introduce into the curriculum new 
courses which will add essential ele- 
ments to the program of instruction. 

I believe that we can reorganize in- 
struction in high schools and colleges 
so as to provide more compact and 
therefore more useful courses. I ven- 
ture the rough estimate that the 250 
subjects now taught in the high schools 
of the United States can be reorgan- 
ized into some 90 or 100 substantial 
courses, At the college level the proc- 
ess of rearranging the contents of 
courses has made rapid progress in 
recent years. Orientation courses, or 
general-survey courses, as they are 
sometimes called, have gathered up 
the scattered findings of specialists 
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and are presenting to students the es- 
sentials of large fields of knowledge. 
The curriculum of the elementary 
school has been reorganized in such an 
efficient way that the lower grades 
cover adequately the rudimentary sub- 
jects. The upper grades are detach- 
ing themselves from the lower school 
and are taking on the pattern of the 
high school. All these changes are 
alike in that they are consolidating 
and systematizing the courses which 
were invented to meet the needs of 
present-day society. The reorganiza- 
tion thus hopefully begun calls for the 
best intelligence of our profession. 
Not only so, but it is our duty to show 
communities how important it is for 
the young people of the nation that 
time and energy be expended in this 
labor of reconstructing the curriculum. 

Boards of education are in the habit 
of spending public money on teaching. 
They do not always understand that 
there is a function of the educational 
system quite as important as teaching, 
that is, the function of collecting ma- 
terials to be taught and of arranging 
these materials so as to make them 
most valuable to pupils. If the world 
were static and if a subject of instruc- 
tion once introduced into the school 
program could always be taught in ex- 
actly the same way generation after 
generation, school boards might pos- 
sibly be justified in asking teachers to 
devote ali their energies to mere 
routine teaching. We all know, how- 
ever, that the world is not static and 
that the schools can not be content to 
repeat the same materials year after 
year. Therefore, school boards must 
be persuaded to provide for constant 
and vigorous reorganization of mate- 
rials of instruction. My recommen- 
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dation, therefore, is that we enlist the 
cooperation of communities through 
their representatives on boards of edu- 
cation in a better organization of the 
school program. I have tried to lay 
the foundations for a campaign look- 
ing toward this better organization by 
pointing out that society is responsible 
for the present state of the schools 
and that society in general is obligated 
to cooperate with school people in 
perfecting educational institutions and 
adjusting them to the needs of modern 
life. 

If I could have my way, I would 
bring it to pass that the leading citi- 
zens of every community would come 
together and discuss education, not as 
a political or financial issue but as one 
of society’s greatest undertakings. I 
do not believe that the community as 
a whole realizes its obligations to the 
schools. If we of the schools have 
been remiss in not seeing to it that the 
schools receive adequate public atten- 
tion, let us resolve today that we will 
be more active in bringing together 
the leaders and informing them with 
regard to the experiments through 
which we are reorganizing the 
schools. 

May I make a second recommen- 
dation. Man has been so busy com- 
pelling the material world to serve 
him that he has not taken time to un- 
derstand the social institutions which 
he has invented. Especially is it true 
of our own nation that we have ex- 
pended our energy in pioneering. We 
have swept across the continent and 
mastered its physical resources. To- 
day, we are discovering that the ma- 
terial resources which we have ac- 
cumulated may be our destruction 
unless we learn what government is 


and what transportation and com- 
munication do to human beings. We 
do not know what money is and how 
it determines the progress or lack of 
progress of nations and of the world. 

It would, of course, be foolish to 
hope that we can overcome our ignor- 
ance regarding social institutions and 
social forces in a day. It is even 
more foolish to omit from the pro- 
gram of our public schools the study 
of social institutions. We teach pupils 
in the elementary schools to compute 
taxes, but we do not tell them about 
taxes. We teach pupils in the high 
schools the history of ancient states 
and their problems, but we dare not 
discuss the urgent present-day prob- 
lem of who shall own public utilities 
in the cities of the United States. We 
seem to be afraid that some local 
banker or board member or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will inter- 
fere if we discuss public utilities. The 
Federal Trade Commission has in- 
deed in recent years practically ban- 
ished the topic of public utilities from 
the high schools of the United States. 
I do not have the honor of acquaint- 
ance with the gentlemen of this Com- 
mission, but I am quite sure that the 
Federal Trade Commission is not so 
constituted that it can be trusted with 
the power to determine either posi- 
tively or negatively what should be 
taught in the schools. 

My recommendation is that we 
who are directly responsible for the 
schools be the first to recognize the 
obligation to introduce the young peo- 
ple of America to a fuller knowledge 
of social institutions than is now sup- 
plied by American education. If I 
had my way, I would bring it to pass 
that the center and core of the school 
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curriculum at every level would be 
instruction regarding the social order. 
I would teach pupils, when they use 
number, that they are enjoying the 
advantages of one of the greatest in- 
tellectual inventions that the race has 
ever perfected. When they study 
science, I would have them learn that 
knowledge is the product of long co- 
operative labor. When they study 
literature, I would have them realize 
that they are being initiated into the 
ideals of the civilization of which they 
are a part. 

It is no simple task to transform 
the curriculum of the schools into in- 
struments for the spread of social 
mindedness. I have referred to ex- 
periments in other lands. Commun- 
ism has laid its hand on youth and 
has shown its determination to domi- 
nate society by compelling thinking 
to follow prescribed lines. Dictator- 


ship has organized youth to perpetu- 


ate its undemocratic rule. It is our 
opportunity and our duty to evolve a 
plan of education that will provide 
every individual with that broad 
training which leads to freedom of 
the type guided by insight and under- 
standing. If the freedom which our 
form of society boasts as its greatest 
virtue is to be conserved and fostered, 
our people must depend not on a 
political doctrine inculcated by drastic 
compulsion but on enlightenment. 

I have argued with such vigor as I 
can command for a consolidation of 
the school program and for the intro- 
duction of a new core into the curric- 
ulums of all schools. What I have 
advocated can not be accomplished 
by any single school system or by any 
loosely integrated organization. This 
Department meets year after year, 
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bringing together agencies which have 
great potential influence. After our 
meeting we scatter, and as single ad- 
ministrators we are comparatively 
ineffective in reconstructing the cur- 
riculum or improving the attitude of 
the public toward schools. 

Representatives of the natural 
sciences were able during the War to 
organize a foundation which has been 
powerful in promoting the cultivation 
of all the studies that have to do with 
material things. The schools of this 
country need an educational founda-- 
tion which shall be the center of co- 
operative studies and of cooperative 
action. This foundation, if it is to be 
effective, will require resources at 
least as large as those now devoted 
to the promotion of the natural sci- 
ences. Should not this Department, 
together with other educational or- 
ganizations, be energetic in bringing 
into being an educational foundation 
the functions of which will be the 
study of the internal problems of the 
schools and the development of a 
clear understanding of the relation of 
the schools to industry, business, and 
politics? What the educational sys- 
tem of this country needs is organized 
and informed leadership. 

It is futile to wait for the Govern- 
ment to move if the representatives 
of educational administration exhibit 
no power of concerted action. It is 
futile to duplicate efforts at scattered 
points. The wisdom of educational 
leaders must be focused, and their in- 
fluence must be strengthened through 
cooperation. 

If we say to pupils that the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence is their highest 
privilege and duty, is it not doubly 
our obligation to organize for the 
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purpose of bringing the highest intel- 
ligence to bear on our tasks? 

In every part of this nation indi- 
vidual school administrators are 
struggling to meet as best they can 
an emergency which threatens the 
institutions we serve. There is an 
abundant lack of guiding principles. 
There is a very general lack of under- 
standing on the part of the people of 
the United States of the unique char- 
acter of their educational system. 
We have come to a time of stress ill 
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prepared to meet its demands. The 
emergency has revealed to us weak- 
nesses which we must correct. 

Only through concerted action can 
we effectively carry out the injunction 
of our great leader: 


“Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public 
public 


opinion, it is essential that 
opinion should be enlightened.’ 


FAILURE 


He saw the bright faces of the leaves, 
As they laughed to him, there in the wood. 
He read in their eyes a great kindness, 
Which only he understood. 


There was a proud secret at twilight, 
Between their youth and his youth; 
They nodded approval of him, the seeker— 


The singer of truth. 


And he placed a ladder, girded with gold, 
Between earth and hope’s high bars; 
He said, “I will climb, with never a halt, 


Beyond the stars.” 


His hands were swift, and the young leaves knew 
His eager feet were strong; 

But a fragile rung of the ladder broke, 
And with it his heart—his song. 


J. Corson Mitier. 











WHAT’S HAPPENING TO OUR SCHOOLS? 
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Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 


NE hundred years ago a small 
group of trade-unionists pa- 
rading in protest in the streets 

of Boston were stoned by a mob of 
well-to-do professional citizens of 
that cultured city. What were their 
demands? Free tax-supported schools 
for their children! 

At this time in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere throughout the country 
there were only private schools and 
“pauper” schools. The workers, 
through their trade-union organiza- 
tions, insisted that education should 
be both general and free. 

From this beginning has developed 
our great public-school system. Free 
elementary schools supported by tax- 
ation became universal; public high 
schools were founded; state univer- 
sities and teacher-training schools 
were established; municipal junior 
colleges, vocational schools, continua- 
tion schools, evening schools devel- 
oped. Every progressive develop- 
ment in public education, compulsory 
education laws, free textbooks, higher 
salaries for teachers, tenure laws, re- 
tirement systems, vocational schools, 
evening schools, continuation schools, 
has been made through the efforts of 
organized labor. Every step of the 
way has been resisted by the same 
forces which are now seeking to de- 
stroy equal educational opportunity 
for all the people. But finally the 
principle of education for democracy 
fought so militantly by the early 
trade-unionists, backed up by a few 
democratic teachers, Horace Mann, 
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Henry Barnard, Emma _ Willard, 
Mary Lyons, appeared to be ac- 
cepted. 

And what is happening now to this 
our most cherished institution? For 
years there was nothing nearer and 
dearer to the hearts of the American 
people than its public schools. But 
now a curious apathy seems to have 
seized upon these same people. Are 
they ready to go as far in defense of 
their schools as the early trade-union- 
ists were when founding them? 

Chicago looms large in the public 
eye, so large as to give the impression 
of a special, unique situation in that 
city. Chicago teachers and other 
school employees have had only three 
months pay in eleven months; evening 
schools and continuation schools have 
been curtailed; attempts have been 
made to secure a further cut of $25,- 
000,000 in the school budget which 
had already been cut $18,000,000. 
It is true that the main point of the 
battlefront is there and there being 
most vigorously defended by the 
organized teachers. However, this 
Chicago situation is only a conspicu- 
ous example of a general situation. 
Teachers of Buncombe County, N. 
C., have had half pay for two years. 
The anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania has a like situation. Ne- 
braska teachers have had a general 
cut of 25 per cent. Salaries every- 
where, already inadequate, averaging 
only $1,364 for all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, have been re- 
duced from 10 to 50 per cent. In 
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Arkansas 756 schools have been 
closed and it is expected 1,200 more 
will be closed this week. Rural 
schools in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas are closed. Bledsoe County, 
Tenn., has not opened a school door 
this year and since the Christmas holi- 
days many more in that state are 
closed. These instances are not a 
record but merely a few illustrations 
to show the trend. 

A serious disease has attacked our 
public-school system. This disease is 
called “economy.” In the desire to 
cut down governmental costs, the 
schools are first attacked, being least 
able to defend themselves, and within 
the schools, the teachers are the first 
attacked for the same reason. 

The public-school system is experi- 
encing an attack on its very existence 
as an institution providing for the 
educational needs of the children of 
all people, to say nothing of its func- 
tions as the chief bulwark of democ- 
racy. The present so-called ‘“econ- 
omy’ program, designed to eliminate 
many features of the school system 
and many teachers, through larger 
classes and smaller salaries, are not 
a product of the depression; they are 
the work of enemies of the schools, 
who have been preparing an onslaught 
on public education for years. The 
depression is merely a propitious time 
for a major offensive. The leaders 
of the attack on the public-school 
system, very few of whom have any 
direct interest other than as large tax- 
payers, do not intend to force a tem- 
porary contraction of school expendi- 
tures, but are striving to cripple per- 
manently the institution of public edu- 
cation. 

There are undoubtedly some waste 
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and extravagance in the administra- 
tion of our school system, but it be- 
hooves those who are interested in 
our schools to examine very closely 
where waste and extravagance are. 
“Those who are interested” means 
almost exclusively workers and teach- 


ers. The schools are Labor’s schools 
in a very complete sense; first, be- 
cause it founded them; second, be- 
cause it has advanced them, and third, 
because 90 per cent of the children 
attending these schools are the chil- 
dren of the workers. 

Labor then is interested in locating 
the waste and extravagance, in plac- 
ing the economy where it belongs, 
where it will not do harm to the chil- 
dren. This certainly means first on 
the noninstructional costs rather than 
the instructional. There are re- 
trenchments and economies that rep- 
resent a definite curtailment of edu- 
cational opportunity. These include 
increase in size of classes and number 
of classes, reduction of teachers’ sala- 
ries, lengthening of the school day, 
shortening of the school year, elimi- 
nation of nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, health service, special teachers, 
guidance personnel, vocational edu- 
cation, continuation schools, evening 
schools, vacation schools, special sub- 
jects as music, art, dramatics. These 
major retrenchments have been in- 
augurated in the name of economy in 
many communities. There are other 
retrenchments not so serious but de- 
cidedly bad judged on the basis of 
sound educational standards, as elimi- 
nation of free text books and supplies, 
of teachers’ sick leaves, of transpor- 
tation facilities. Such retrenchments 
are false economies for which the chil- 
dren pay and for which society will 
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pay very heavily as time goes on. An 
attack upon the public school system 
is an attack upon the very foundations 
of society. Fewer and less efficient 
schools, more institutions and public 
expenditures for the care of the help- 
less. 

Reducing teachers’ salaries means 
something vastly more important 
than saving a few dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money. Lower salaries and 
a diminution of the number of teach- 
ers will mean that the best teachers 
will be eliminated. The least efficient 
will be less able to make a change. 
Teaching will become less attractive 
asacareer. The brightest minds will 
be attracted elsewhere. 

The teachers have shown them- 
selves ready to cooperate to the limit 
in local financial crises. In Chicago 
and other cities they have stayed 
faithfully on the job without pay, 
month after month, rather than see 
the school system perish or be injured. 
This they have done at enormous per- 
sonal sacrifices. They would be will- 
ing to endure further sacrifices if they 
thought them to be to the best in- 
terest of the schools. With the lead- 
ers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the more far-sighted busi- 
ness leaders we believe that wage cut- 
ting, meaning a cutting of buying 
power, will prolong and not end 
the present depression, which all 
agree is not caused by a lack of 
means to produce but by a lack of 
power to buy. Economic recovery is 
postulated on the maintenance of wage 
levels. When we are convinced that 
there are not great resources of tax- 
ation, represented by idle wealth in 
enormous quantities that can not 
under the present circumstances be- 
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come engaged in unnecessary produc- 
tion, which lie practically untouched 
by any taxation, we shall recommend 
lower salaries first, and last of all a 
contraction of educational activities. 
All about us are too many evidences 
of extravagant expenditures which 
could and should stand several shocks 
of higher bracket income or luxury 
taxes before the children should be 
asked to forego any necessary instruc- 
tion, or before the teachers should be 
asked to accept lower salaries or pay- 
less paydays. 

It has taken many years to bring 
the schools to their present state of 
efficiency which we recognize as far 
from ideal. It has not been possible 
to keep the schools up with the me- 
chanical and social changes of a rap- 
idly moving civilization. It is impera- 
tive for those interested in education 
to see that no backward step is taken. 
It will take many more years to bring 
the schools back even to present effi- 
ciency if any retrogression is allowed. 

Teachers, parents, trade-unionists! 
You are called upon to resist all at- 
tacks upon schools, whether in the 
form of salary cuts, curriculum cuts, 
increased number of children per 
teacher, shortened school year, or 
any other subterfuge, until such time 
as all members of the community are 
bearing their share of the burden of 
government. 

No less a distinguished educator 
than President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago upholds this posi- 
tion and thus answers those who 
would sacrifice schools in the name of 
economy: “Undoubtedly in the hys- 
teria of infl-tion the schools, like the 
colleges and universities, did some 














THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 


things that they can now do without, 
but the things that communities pro- 
pose to do to them in the hysteria of 
economy far surpass the wildest aber- 
rations of bull-market days. We hear 
a great deal about frills. What are 
frills? ‘Teachers’ salaries appear to 
be frills in some cities. The health 
of school children is a frill in others. 
Since night schools are a frill in one 
community, we close them and throw 
75,000 people into the streets. The 
plain fact is that the schools are under 
attaek because it is easier to get money 
from them than it is to correct the 
fundamental iniquities and antiquities 
of local government. Only a people 
that had no conception of the place 
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of education in its national life could 
contemplate the ruin of the next gen- 
eration as the best remedy for gov- 
ernmental insolvency.” 

The race between civilization and 
catastrophe is on, and with all the 
odds on catastrophe. This attack 
upon the schools is helping catas- 
trophe along. 

Is this necessary? What's to be 
done about it? 

Nothing will be done unless the 
crusading spirit of these early trade- 
unionists is alive in the trade-unionists 
of today and they are ready to fight 
as valiantly for the preservation of 
general and free education as those 
others did for its establishment. 


THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 
(A Statue) 


This is Christ’s Mother. 


No one can doubt that. 


The tall, tense figure. The ascetic face. 
No dreamy maiden, but a woman, poised, 


Who has looked life down. . 


in time; 


. . Not far from the cross 


And might be after or before—who knows? 

Courage has warmed the stone, and tenderness 

Has melted to soft curves the hard life-lines 

In the opened hands, hands from which grace must flow. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD. 











Will Rogers 


Washington Star, February 25, 
1932 


Max Winkler 


The American Mercury, April, 
1932 


Andrew W. Mellon 


Ernst Jonson 
World Unity, March, 1932 


I have asked the following prominent men in America 
this question: “What group has been more responsible for 
this financial mess, the farmers? Labor? Manufacturers? 
Tradesmen, or who?” and every man, Henry Ford, Garner, 
Newt Baker, Borah, Curtis and a real financier, Barney 
Baruch, and every one of ’em without a moment’s hesitation 
said : “Why the big bankers.” Yet they have the honor of 
being the first group to go on the “dole” in America. 


On the basis of prevailing quotations, America’s stake 
abroad, aggregating approximately $18,000,000,000 exclu- 
sive of so-called political or intergovernmental debts, has 
a value hardly in excess of $8,000,000,000. A shrinkage of 
ten billions! A high price for the privilege of becoming the 
world’s leading creditor! 


The spirit of business adventure has built up in this 
country a civilization which offers unprecedented rewards 
to any man who is willing to work. 


Industry must continue to fall into depressions as long 
as it allows the scale of wages to be governed by the law of 
supply and demand. Depressions will cease only when 
industry comes to see that it is the volume of its product 
that must determine the scale of wages, and not the relation 
of the supply of labor to the demand for it. We must cease 
to regard the sum of a man’s wages as earned by him. What 
he has earned is not a sum, but a proportion of a sum which 
industry has earned. 
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Virgil Jordan 
The Commonweal, April 6, 
1932 


Dr. Sumner Slichter 
New Republic, April, 20 


Ray Bill 
Editor, Sales Management, 
April 16, 1932 
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Is the economic emergency and social crisis this country 
now faces any less serious to its future than the military 
emergency of the war period, when we borrowed $20,000,- 
000,000 without breathing a word about budget balancing 
or the public credit? 

aa * * * 

The people of this country have at present a surplus of 
goods for consumption, a surplus of natural resources and 
capital equipment for further production, a surplus of idle 
credit power unreleased or hoarded by our banking system 
sufficient to supply the requirements of a vastly increased 
prosperity if they were intelligently used. This is a surplus 
crisis, not a deficit depression, and to raise questions about 
the public credit in such a situation is a stupidity shameful 
in a free, intelligent, and responsible people. 


Secretary Mills says: “By a balanced budget we mean 
that the Government will live within its income; that cur- 
rent receipts will be adequate to cover current expenditures 
and that borrowing will not be resorted to pay the ordinary 
running expenses of the government.” 

“Let us accept this definition. But what are ‘the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the Government?’ Are new 
roads, new post offices, improvements to rivers and har- 
bors, irrigation dams? Every private business distinguishes 
between current expenses and capital investments. When 
it puts up a new building, that is not an operating ex- 
pense; it is an investment, an addition to capital. 

“A private business manager would be appalled if he 
were told that he must count the cost of the new building 
as a current expense and must regard his company as incur- 
ring a deficit unless it could pay the entire cost of the new 
building out of revenues earned during the year of construc- 
tion. He would regard anyone who computed deficits in 
this manner as crazy. And yet this is precisely how the 
Federal Government computes its deficit. 

“No distinction is made between current operating ex- 
penses and outlay for permanent improvements or additions 
to plant and equipment. New battleships, new tanks, new 
post offices, new roads, all count as just so much current 
operating expense ! 

“By all means let us give the public the balanced budget 
that it desires—in the sense that all current expenses are 
paid out of current receipts. 


The credit of the United States is so vastly greater than 
the difference between an insanely balanced budget and a 
properly balanced budget as urged in this editorial, that it 
is nothing short of traitorous to talk about serious impair- 
ment of our national credit. 








THE DENVER LA 
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OUR rather startling facts ap- 
pear in the figures concerning 


the occupations of Denver work- 
ers, released on November 30 by the 
United States Census Bureau. They 
are: (1) That nearly one out of ten 
of the “gainful workers” of Denver 
is a shop proprietor, factory owner, 
building contractor, hotel keeper, or 
business operator. (2) That nearly 
one out of ten of the “gainful work- 
ers’ of Denver is engaged in a pro- 
fessional pursuit which places him al- 
most out of range of the organized la- 
bor movement; that is, gives him a 
psychology which is at best unrespon- 
sive; for example, lawyers, civil en- 
gineers, dentists, accountants. (3) 
That more than three out of ten of the 
“gainful workers’ of Denver were 
engaged in the so-called ‘overhead 
trades,” which haye been for years 
almost impossible to organize. Such 
overhead trades include domestic 
service, salesmanship, stenography, 
nursing, and commercial traveling. 
(4) That more than two out of ten of 
| the “gainful workers” of Denver are 
not classified by occupations. If they 
were lucky enough to have jobs (which 
in many cases is improbable) such po- 
sitions may be assumed not to be in 
the trades in which labor organiza- 
tions thrive—that is in the basic clas- 
sified occupations. 
Thus, the organized labor move- 
ment has in its present potential field 
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Cotston E. WARNE 
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of operation about three out of ten 
“gainful workers.” The complete 
figures follow: 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE “GAINFUL 
Workers” oF Denver, CoLorapo, 1930 


Men Women 

(A) Proprietary groups 

(Manufacturers, shopkeep- 

ers, real estate dealers, 

(A AER 10,536 1,385 
(B) Professional groups— 

Difficult to organize. (Law- 

yers, engineers, clergymen, 

etc. excluding teachers, 

musicians, and other groups 

which have at times re- 

sponded to organization 

iis aks keaton es 7,654 2,987 
(C) “Overhead trades”— 

Difficult to organize. (Do- 

mestic servants, collectors, 

clerks, agents, etc.)....... 20,204 18,271 
(D) Organizable workers.... 32,441 10,031 
(E) Unclassified by Census 

Bureau. (No occupation 

specified, many unemployed 21,562 5,030 








—  NARRRRENE eee ne aee 92,397 37,704 
II 


The Census Bureau has so shifted 
its classifications that a comparison 
with the situation prevailing in 1920 
is impossible. Indeed, it was neces- 
sary to regroup many of the figures 
to produce the above summary. 

It is, however, certain that Denver 
has, in common with other cities of 
the country, greatly increased the pro- 
portion of those engaged in retailing, 
selling insurance, running hot-dog 
stands, collecting bills, serving the 
well-to-do, and typing letters. For 

















































THE DENVER LABOR MOVEMENT 


the last decade has witnessed the mul- 
tiplication of the “service trades.” 
To many observers, this multiplication 
appears to have been carried too far, 
resulting as it has in an excessive num- 
ber of gasoline stations, retail outlets 
and the like, with ‘consequent high 
overhead charges—all of which must 
be borne by the consumer. 

The significance of this develop- 
ment for the labor movement is, how- 
ever, that it raises the problem of 
reaching the new occupational groups 
through the organization machinery 
of existing unions. It brings up the 
question of whether labor attitudes 
and sympathies may be aroused in oc- 
cupations which are quite different, 
and which give those employed quite 
different outlooks on life. Where in- 
dustrial, construction and railway la- 
bor groups are dominant in a com- 
munity, it may be expected that politi- 
cal and social sentiment will in the 
long run be markedly influenced by 
these groups. As the rise of miscel- 
laneous intermediate occupations con- 
tinues, the problem becomes, how- 
ever, ever more difficult. 

Perhaps this point may be made 
clearer by breaking down the figures 
of each of the four general occupa- 
tional classifications. 

Consider first the Denver proprie- 


tors. Who are they? Here is the 
listing: 

Men Women 
Retail storekeepers........... 5,053 420 
Insurance men............... 1,328 82 
Real-estate agents............ 1,082 371 
fe ene 727 43 
re 408 6 
Restaurant proprietors........ 358 227 
BENE PNIIIB. .5occsscvesscee 248 199 
Wholesale dealers............ 408 6 
EE Sica dscnswsseeuase 676 — 
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Try to sell the idea of unionism to 
these people. The lack of response 
would be obvious. But, in total, here 
are 11,921 Denverites, wielding a sub- 
stantial, if not a controlling influence 
in the community. 

Turning to a second group, the pro- 
fessional workers, let us list those 
who, by occupation or by traditional 
sentiment, have not proved good ma- 
terial for trade-union organization. 
Here they are: 


Men Women 
Technical engineers (civil, me- 

CRANIAL, G86.) ..cccccccces 1,263 0 
Accountants and auditors..... 1,233 122 
Managers and business officials 1,366 71 
Lawyers and Judges.......... 881 16 
Physicians and surgeons...... 750 61 
WEEE sc. ciwesscc ges aendess 550 59 
Officials and inspectors (gov’t.) 

(largely state and munici- 

OE ciesassactassensouet 407 37 
CE 6.0 50.060 sabinesneens 374 14 
PE, Ginsesesesbinrswnces 398 7 
Social workers..........ss00. 37 193 
IS igi ards 96 waretedcamabadnen 66 2,232 
SE 6 6054546456:440544046649 148 144 
Writers and editors.......... 181 102 


Certainly there is food for thought 
here. Altogether 10,641 profes- 
sional workers of Denver are classed 
in groups which have not, or can not, 
be brought into the fold of organized 
labor. For some, the time is pos- 
sibly not far off—the nurses, the ac- 
countants, for example. But for the 
most part, here are workers who 
maintain an aloof attitude, if not a 
hostile attitude. 

Turning to the third and largest 
group of Denver workers—the “‘over- 
head trades.” Here we have a wide 
variety of occupations which may 
eventually prove to contain good ma- 
terial. Indeed, in a number of these 
lines the union movement today 
claims individual members and .sym- 
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pathizers. Still, in the main, this 
group has remained a no-man’s land: 
Men Women 
Clerks in offices and shops.... 5,769 3,827 
Salesmen and saleswomen..... 7,754 2,656 
7 RRO reer 1,802 5,023 
Agents and collectors......... 982 78 
Stenographers ............++. 227 4,379 
Bookkeepers and cashiers..... 1,371 2,047 
Commercial travelers......... 957 21 
Janitors and sextons.......... 1,342 240 


Add these people and we find 38,- 
475 Denver workers (out of a total 
of 130,101) engaged in “the over- 
head trades”—in servicing the city, 
in retailing the supplies. This figure, 
which is unusually high as compared 
with other cities, is possibly accounted 
for in part by the tourist business of 
Denver. Nevertheless, it furnishes 
the organized labor movement of 
Denver with a challenge to enter this 


field. lll 


We come finally to those Denver 
trades which are either organized or 
which have the “labor psychology.” 
Here exists the possibility of develop- 
ing strong union sentiment. In this 
group, the farmers have been included 
for lack of a better place to put them. 
To some it may be news that Denver 


contains so many farmers. The list 
follows. 

Men Women 
Farmers and farm laborers... 2,447 112 
Se ee Peer ere 562 50 
Brick and stone masons....... 455 
Ee errr rr ree 2,389 
Typographical workers....... 661 40 
EE oon can che en s.apiae% 735 
Engineers (stationary)....... $52 
0 Eee eres 1,638 
Auto mechanics.............. 1,493 
Painters and glaziers......... 1,365 
Plumbers and steam fitters.... 709 
ee PERS ee 487 173 
Factory operatives........... 4,633 2,284 
Pactory labérers...... 20.000 2,274 115 


General laborers............. 2,811 26 
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Building laborers............ 977 2 
Chauffeurs and truck drivers. 2,744 3 
Ry. Conductors (steam)...... 373 
Es 66h5s00cacdedes 1,183 35 
Ry. locomotive engineers..... 481 
Telephone operators.......... 87 927 
EE Sein cecenn.c6ascnes 408 1 
Actors and showmen......... 178 89 
EE ec tetnedgips agit a 478 
PRGMEREREMOES 6..ccccccccccs 132 89 
BONOGE GREETS. 5... cescccccss 335 2,319 
Barbers, hairdressers and 
ee 888 721 
Laundry workers............. 363 1,011 
SUE sip cciesce ess csceeee 566 1,479 


A potential union membership ot 
42,472 is included in the above list. 
To what extent has each union in 
Denver organized its craft or trade? 
Which union groups are forging 
ahead most rapidly? 

In all of these figures, drawn from 
the deadly (and little read) sum- 
maries prepared by the Census Bu- 
reau, there is a message for the organ- 
ized labor movement of Denver. It 
is that occupational classifications are 
shifting, new trades are rising as old 
ones disappear. The situation calls 
for strenuous efforts to reach out into 
these new trades so that the solidarity 
of labor may extend into a wider 
sphere. 

Obviously the situation has, during 
the present extended business crisis, 
become much worse. The Census 
Bureau very conveniently coined the 
phrase “gainful workers” to take the 
place of their old listing “gainfully 
employed.” With so many out of 
jobs, no other course was open. If, 
today, revised figures were to be pre- 
pared, those taken as of the first of 
April, 1930, would have te be greatly 
reduced. 

In conclusion, one may note that 
the Denver labor movement must, if 
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it wishes to complete its work, broaden 
its base to include many occupational 
groups which have not been exten- 
sively cultivated. For this task the 


movement has a good start, thanks to 
its active workers’ education develop- 
ments, its active press and its vigor- 
ous unions. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
E. E. Witte 


author of “Modern Economic 

Society,” is an  economist’s 
economist; of all the men who have 
emerged in this field since the World 
War, he has probably the greatest 
reputation among professional econo- 
mists. This reputation is based not 
on the volume of his writings but on 
the originality of thought and the 
rare thoroughness displayed in every 
article which bears his name. 

“Modern Economic Society” is a 
textbook, written primarily for col- 
lege beginning classes in economics. 
Books on theoretical economics are 
pretty hard reading for people who 
are not professional economists and 
an elementary textbook does not offer 
much opportunity for any original 
contributions. This book is less 
sparkling than Slichter’s economic pa- 
pers and magazine articles, but it rep- 
resents present-day theoretical eco- 
nomics at its best. Throughout, it is 
not merely informative but thought- 
provoking. 

Every phase of modern economic 
society is dealt with, and the treat- 
ment is at all points realistic. The 
complexity of present-day economic 
life appears in every chapter and no 
attempt is made to explain all of its 
aspects on the basis of a few simple, 
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natural laws, as theoretical econo- 
mists are prone to do. Competition 
determines only some prices and val- 
ues or, more accurately, exerts some 
influence; monopoly, custom, and pub- 
lic authority all enter into the picture. 
The corporate form of business or- 
ganization, the credit system, the 
gold standard, the stock market, the 
business cycle, advertising, trade 
unions, trade associations, tariffs, 
reparations, and many other institu- 
tions and policies all receive consider- 
ation as integral parts of modern eco- 
nomic society. There is little that is 
brand new, but all facts are up to the 
minute and some chapters rise to real 
heights. There is no better descrip- 
tion of the basic characteristics of the 
existing economic order than Part 11 
of this book, and the chapter on “The 
Position of the Consumer” is easily 
the most practical account of what 
the theoretical economists call “con- 
sumption” that has found its way into 
any general economic treatise. 

Not a “red,” even in the eyes of 
the D. A. R., Slichter is a genuine 
liberal. On most disputed questions 
of economic theory his views are 
orthodox. Very properly, consider- 
ing that this is a textbook for inex- 
perienced college youths, the pros and 
cons are presented impartially in dis- 
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cussions of alternative policies and 
nothing is asserted as a positive fact 
which has not been proved statis- 
tically. 

What characterizes Slichter as a 
liberal above all else is that he does 
not regard the present economic sys- 
tem as a finished or final product. He 
does not unduly stress defects; neither 
does he attempt to hide them. He 
regards the purpose of economics as 
not merely to describe what exists but 
to discover ways and means for mak- 
ing the existing order function to the 
greater advantage of the general 
public. 

As a liberal, Slichter recognizes the 
important functions of the trade 
unions in modern society. Conserva- 
tively, he says that the effects which 
unions have on wages have not been 
finally established, but there are few 
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better accounts of the value of trade 
unions to society than the pages de- 
voted to this subject. He has none 
of the impatience with unions mani- 
fested by so many intellectuals. He 
appreciates that, although ‘American 
unions are conservative in the sense 
that they are satisfied to proceed step 
by step,” they are remaking society 
through contesting the absolute con- 
trol of industry by property owners 
and substituting therefor a govern- 
ment in industry which rests upon the 
consent of the governed. 

This is a long and solid book and is 
not to be recommended for light read- 
ing, but he who seeks to know what 
liberal economists of the present day 
are saying and thinking about the eco- 
nomic order and the pressing eco- 
nomic questions can find no better 
source. 


FUTILITY 


To leave a wide-eyed night for a new day 

Of sluggard lids, drooping in drowsiness, 

To feel the ponderous load of living press 

From all sides inward in its dumb decay; 

When thoughts come homing, black, like birds of prey 
Heavy with carrion, when the aching stress 

Of slightest question between “No” and “Yes” 
Binds on its wrenching burden of dismay! 


Thou poor frustrated flesh and stagnant soul, 
Thou hast not life enough to offer death! 
And yet, poor piteous comet turned to clod, 
Take comfort: thou dost drift as near a goal 
As prouder men who draw a freer breath: 
All men are but the broken toys of God! 


PENFIELD Royce. 





THE PARISH CREDIT UNION 
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thousand small loans recently 

studied by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation three-fourths were made to 
wage-earners. And it is not surpris- 
ing, when we consider that it has re- 
cently been estimated that there are 
three-quarters of a billion of dollars 
of small loans in the United States 
that are made at usurious rates out- 
side the law, that the Russell Sage 
Foundation should attempt to have 
the law modified so that the bulk of 
this lending would be done at lower 
rates and within the law. The Foun- 
dation has come to the conclusion that 
in order to keep this business within 
the law it is necessary to change the 
law so as to allow these small loans to 
be made at rates as high as 3% per 
cent a month or 42 per cent a year. 
Already these 42-per-cent laws have 
been enacted in more than a score of 
states. Everywhere they have been 
passed, the 42-per-cent laws have had 
the backing of many labor leaders 
and social reformers. 

Those who have not been thinking 
about the matter will immediately 
condemn the rate of 42 per cent as 
usurious. But the cold fact seems to 
be that if the borrowers are not pro- 
tected by these 42-per-cent laws they 
will be condemned to pay very much 
higher rates by the loan sharks. There 
is however a method of escape for 
many of the borrowers which is be- 
ing taken advantage of in increasing 
measure during the last few years. 
This method is that of cooperative 


I IS not surprising that of the ten 
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borrowing and lending. The laws of 
some three dozen states provide for 
the supervision and control of local 
societies of borrowers and lenders 
known as “credit unions.” There is 
now pending in the United States Con- 
gress such a credit-union bill which is 
to apply to the small-loan business in 
the District of Columbia. As soon 
as this bill becomes law it will be pos- 
sible in the District as it is already in 
many states for members of these 
small groups to borrow money at rates 
up to 12 per cent a year. 

The credit unions have a long his- 
tory behind them. They are the 
Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen co- 
operative people’s banks of Europe 
adapted to American conditions. They 
came to the United States by way of 
Quebec, where they were introduced 
in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins after 
he had made a careful study of their 
experience in Europe and especially 
of their experience in Catholic par- 
ishes. After a further successful ex- 
perience in the Province of Quebec 
they were introduced into the French- 
Canadian parishes of New England. 

It was then that Edward A. Filene, 
wealthy merchant and philanthropist 
of Boston, took up the work of spread- 
ing the gospel of the credit union in 
the United States. The bureau which 
he founded and supported for this 
purpose has been engaged in promot- 
ing credit-union laws in the various 
states and in organizing credit unions 
among local groups in all parts of the 
country. There are now 1,650 of 
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these credit unions in the United 
States, practically all of which have 
been organized either directly or in- 
directly by the bureau founded by Mr. 
Filene and ably managed by Mr. Roy 
F, Bergengren of Boston. 

Several years ago two Catholic or- 
ganizations, the Catholic Central Ve- 
rein and the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, undertook a study of the 
credit unions. The result was the es- 
tablishment of a number of these 
““people’s banks” in Catholic parishes 
in the United States. The Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in its annual 
meeting devotes a day to the study of 
parish credit unions and, upon its sug- 
gestion, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has organized a com- 
mittee known as the Parish Credit 
Union National Committee, whose 
task it is to spread the parish credit- 
union idea to Catholic parishes 
throughout the country. 

At this point it might be worth 
while to insert a definition of a credit 
union. Mr. Bergengren, in his ex- 
cellent book entitled “Credit Union, 
a Cooperative Banking Book,” says: 
“A credit union is a cooperative so- 
ciety, organized with definite mem- 
bership limitations in accordance with 
the provisions of some state law au- 
thorizing credit-union organization 
and operating under the supervision 
of some state department; managed 
by a board of directors and commit- 
tees, chosen by and from the members 
(in elections in which each member 
has one vote and only one vote what- 
ever his share holding), purposed to 
supply the members with a simple, con- 
venient system for saving money 
(which stresses habitual saving and 
specializes in behalf of the member 
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of the group who can save the least as 
well as the member who can save the 
most), making it possible for the 
members, with their own savings and 
under their own management, to take 
care of their own short-term credit 
problems at legitimate rates of inter- 
est; the interest paid by members on 
loans reverting to the members as divi- 
dends on their savings and as sur- 
plus.” 

From this definition it will be seen 
that the credit union has two main pur- 
poses. One is the promotion of thrift 
among its members and the other 
is the placing at the disposal of the 
prospective borrowers the saved funds 
at reasonable rates of interest. As 
far as the first of these two purposes 
is concerned there are many other 
groups which would have just as much 
interest in organizing a credit union 
as a Catholic parish would. A trade- 
union local, for example, might find 
that by organizing a credit union and 
encouraging its members to save reg- 
ularly, considerable savings could be 
built up that would help to furnish a 
cushion against unemployment. Un- 
doubtedly there is an excellent field 
for credit-union development among 
trade-unionists. The parish, how- 
ever, would have an advantage over 
the local in that it would be made up 
of members representing a great va- 
riety of occupations. In the parish 
at any particular time most of the 
wage-earners would be employed. 
Most of them would be earning their 
wages and setting aside their savings. 
They would be less affected by sea- 
sons of depression than most other 
groups. Those of them who were 
temporarily unemployed could de- 




















THE PARISH CREDIT UNION 


depend upon finding funds in the treas- 
ury when they needed to borrow. 

Moreover there is a feeling of sol- 
idarity in the parish that is absent in 
many other groups that on other 
grounds might be suitable soil for the 
growth of the credit union. The 
member of the parish can not escape 
the conviction that he is at least in 
some degree his brother’s keeper. 
And when the worst comes to the 
worst it is the parishioner’s duty to 
aid his brother with charity. But in 
the majority of cases it will be found 
more profitable to encourage the eco- 
nomically weak brother to save in 
times of employment and to give him 
a loan to put him on his feet in times 
of distress than to train him to expect 
charitable relief. 

From the standpoint of the lend- 
er’s risk the parish provides almost 
ideal conditions. The reason that it 
is necessary to pay 42 per cent to get 
capital into the commercial small loan 
business is that it costs money to look 
up the record of the prospective bor- 
rower and to follow him up after the 
loan is made to see that he pays his in- 
stallments on the loan. Something 
must also be charged off for bad loans. 
But within the parish the prospective 
borrower is known to the loan commit- 
tee. Either he is thought to be worthy 
of a loan or he isn’t. If he can not 
find responsible persons among his 
neighbors who are willing to subscribe 
to their conviction that he will repay 
the loan he can not borrow. Whether 
he borrows or not his application for 
a loan has not cost anything for ex- 
penses of investigation. 

After the loan has been made by 
the parish group, it is not necessary 
-to send agents out every month to col- 
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lect the installments. The persons 
who are interested in the loan and 
who will suffer the loss if it is not re- 
paid are the persons whom he meets 
in daily life. If he was worthy of a 
loan in the first place the chances are 
very strong that the moral pressure 
of community feeling will be sufficient 
to compel him to make the payments 
if he is able to do so. 

It was with thoughts similar to 
these in his mind that Mr. Bergengren 
wrote in his credit union book that, 
‘Assuming that this credit union in- 
terest and activity within parishes of 
the Catholic Church can be duplicated 
within the Protestant Church, an ex- 
traordinary new field to credit-union 
activity will open up, which will not 
only help to introduce cooperative 
credit to the American farmer but 
which may well exceed, eventually, the 
urban credit-union development.” 

As yet the parish credit-union move- 
ment in the United States is in its in- 
fancy. Of the older group located in 
New England there are nine parishes 
represented. Most. of them have 
been in existence for about twenty 
years. The total membership is 14,- 
385 and the total assets are $5,000,- 
858. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the treasurers of these parish credit 
unions that the institution is a success 
and should be organized in other par- 
ishes. The remaining parish credit 
unions, numbering between fifty and 
sixty, have been organized during the 
last two or three years. They have 
not yet had time to build up large sav- 
ings and there is no statement of their 
total assets available. One of the out- 
standing parish credit-unions of the 
younger group is that of St. John’s 
Parish in Waterloo, Iowa. This 
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credit union is a little over a year old. 
In the first ten months of its existence 
it had 208 members out of a possible 
500 in the parish. Its assets amounted 
to $12,592 and it had loans outstand- 
ing amounting to $11,785. 

If the Catholic Church as well as 
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the other churches could have cooper- 
ative credit societies like this scat- 
tered throughout the parishes of the 
land they would surely constitute a 
notable buffer against the more usual 
economic shocks to which society is 
liable. 


SEVENTH STATION 


*Tis not the stones that conquer now, nor the knotted fiails; 
It is the soul that falters here, it is the soul that fails. 


O midway of our mortal life when the strong s ul is spent, 
When the compass loses its polar star and faith its firmament, 


Because the flinty road is long, th steep climb without end, 
We seem to sink, abandoned by every hope and friend. 


O lengthening years of weariness, inflexible cold fate! 
Borne down by secret self-disgust and the cross’s cruel weight 


We fall at last, not on our knees in supplicating prayer, 
But wretchedly, face downward, in agonized despair. 


The jaded body falls, ah yes, but not till the tired will stumbles— 
Save us, Lord, from this second fall when the weary spirit crumbles! 


Paut CLAUDEL. 


(Translated by Henry Morton Robinson.) 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCOME OF 
CORPORATIONS 


leader could say that he had no 

interest in the methods by which 
a business was financed and managed. 
An artificial legal person, which is 
called a corporation, is the sort of an 
employer which most American indus- 
trial workers now have for a boss. 
If we are to have a fair distribution of 
income between Capital and Labor, it 
will be necessary for business agents of 
unions to become familiar with the 
financial statements of corporations. 
The corporation is the agency through 
which the laborer sells his service to 
the consuming public. He hasa direct 
interest in knowing whether it is an 
efficient middleman. A knowledge of 
the facts about a particular firm or an 
industry will often help a_ business 
agent to secure much better terms for 
his members than if he fails to secure 
such information. 

This discussion is based on the re- 
port of “Statistics of Income for 
1929,” prepared by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, which is the agency 
that collects taxes for the United 
States Government. It should be kept 
in mind that every business firm re- 
ports the details of its business in the 
form presented here. Labor officials 
have a right to ask an employer to 
allow them to inspect his statement of 
income, if he wishes to show that he is 
justified in his views on wages. It is 
intended that this general discussion 


Ties time has passed when a labor 
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of corporation income shall be fol- 
lowed with similar studies for each of 
the principal industrial groups. The 
table below gives the figures for the 
distribution of corporate income in the 
year 1929, which will furnish the basis 
for this discussion. 

The receipts of a corporation con- 
sidered from the standpoint of reve- 
nue consist of two types, taxable and 
tax exempt. The tax exempt income 
is represented by the dividends re- 
ceived on the capital stock of other 
domestic corporations, as these have 
already been taxed, and also the inter- 
est received on Federal, state and mu- 
nicipal bonds. A domestic corporation 
is one which is chartered under the 
laws of any one of the states of the 
Union. Tax exempt income of cor- 
porations was less than 2 per cent of 
the total in 1929. Thus, the taxable 
income is the part with which we are 
concerned, including its sources and its 
distribution. 

Turning to the receipt of taxable in- 
come, we find that gross sales of goods 
by corporations in 1929 accounted for 
$118,101,450,116, or nearly three- 
fourths the total gross income for that 
year. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that there are four groups 
of whose income no part is classified as 
sales. These are as follows: Trans- 
portation and public utilities, the serv- 
ice group (professional, amusements, 
hotels, etc.), the finance group (bank- 
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ing, insurance, real estate and holding 
companies, stock and bond brokers, 
etc.), and a number of corporations 
for which the nature of the business is 
not given. It will be seen that gross 
profits from sales amounted to over 27 
million dollars or 22.8 per cent of the 
gross sales ; it must be emphasized that 
this represents gross profits and not 
net profits which would appear after 
selling expenses had been paid. The 
gross profits from sales represented 
about 17 per cent of the total income. 

Gross profits from operations other 
than amounts tabulated as gross sales 
accounted for nearly 18 per cent of the 
total income or slightly more than the 
income from sales. However, it will 


be recalled, from the description 
above, that there were four groups 
which did not have any income listed 
as sales. This type of income includes 
payment for transportation, payment 


for professional service, amusements, 
hotel accommodations, and brokerage 
fees and other payments for financial 
service. 

Interest payments received by cor- 
porations on money loaned to others 
amounted to over 5 billion dollars. A 
cash reserve for a corporation is to be 
recommended, yet it is interesting to 
point out that over half the brokers’ 
loans in 1929 came from nonbanking 
sources or at least from outside of the 
Federal Reserve System. The finance 
group received nearly 79 per cent of 
the interest paid to corporations in 
1929. 

Rents were a small part of corpor- 
ate income in 1929, amounting to only 
1.48 per cent of the total. 

Profits from sale of real estate, 
stocks, bonds and other capital assets 
represented less than 1 per cent of the 
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income. This group should not be con- 
fused with the larger group above, 
which lists the gross profits from 
operations other than sales. Profits 
from the sale of capital assets, as dis- 
cussed here, do not come from broker- 
age fees, but only from increases in 
value between the time of purchase 
and sale. 

Miscellaneous receipts include those 
from sources which were not classified 
in any of the other groups of income. 


Statutory Deductions 


Statutory deductions allowed by the 
income-tax law amounted to 92.63 per 
cent of the total gross receipts listed 
above, leaving $11,869,507,095 or 
7-37 per cent as compiled net profits. 
The problem now is to find the manner 
in which over nine-tenths of the gross 
receipts were distributed as expense 
items. 

Cost of goods sold represented over 
56 per cent of the total gross income. 
The principal items under this heading 
would consist of labor costs, including 
salaries and wages, and the cost of 
materials and supplies. The salaries 
of officials of a company would be in- 
cluded under compensation of officers. 

Compensation of officers would in- 
clude the salaries paid to the higher 
officials of the company, such as the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
the vice-presidents and the treasurer. 
Wages of office workers, commonly 
called salaries, has been included under 
the preceding item—cost of goods 
sold. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has administrative power to determine 
whether the salary of an official is rea- 
sonable, considering the services ren- 
dered. The total allowed such officials 
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CORPORATION RETURNS—ANALYSIS OF CORPORATION INCOMES AS REPORTED TO THE BUREAU OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1929* 


Distribution Total amount Percentage of 


in dollars 
A. Receipts, taxable income: 
Gross sales $118,101,450,016 
Profit or loss from sales: 
Corp. reporting profit 27 099,862,557 
Corp. reporting loss 74,187 024 
Profits less losses 27 025,675,533 
Gross profits from operations other than 
as gross sales 28,597,550,735 
Interest 5,035,887,021 
2,390,772,915 
Profits from sale of real estate, stocks, bonds, and other z 
capital assets 1,315,394,560 
Miscellaneous receipts 2,587,401, 839 
B. Receipts, tax-exempt income: 
Dividends on capital stock of domestic corporations 2,593,052,095 
Interest on Federal, state and municipal bonds 536,697,233 


totals 
73.28 


22.95 
06 
22.89 


17.75 
3.12 
1.48 


82 
1.61 


1.61 
33 





C. Total compiled receipts $161,158,206,414 


100.00 








D. Statutory deductions: 
Cost of goods sold $91,075,774,483 
Compensation of officers 3,336,799,340 
Interest paid 4,924,735,021 
Taxes paid other than income tax 2,222,412,247 
Bad debts 941,962,300 
Depreciation 3,870,924,234 
Depletion 558,648,558 
Miscellaneous deductions 42,357,443,136 


56.51 
2.07 
3.06 
1.38 
58 
2.40 
35 

26.28 





E. Total statutory deductions $149,288,699,310 


92.63 








F. Compiled net profits $11,869,507,095 
G. Deduction from net profits to arrive at net income as defined 

in revenue act: Tax-exempt interest and dividends received 

on capital stock of domestic corporations 3,129,749,328 


7.37 





H. Statutory net income $8,739,757,767 
1. Net loss for prior year deducted by concerns reporting net 
income for 1929 392,177,216 
J. Statutory net income (H) after deducting ast loss for prior 
RRS Ae Rs aap anieial fideeciciaGiailes 8,347,580, 551 
K. Total tax 1,193,435,822 
L. Compiled net profits (F) after deducting tax (K) 10,676,071,263 





Cash and stock dividends distributed: 
Cash dividends $8,355,661,745 
Stock dividends 1,288,642,553 


Total dividends distributed $9,644,304,298 


* Compiled from tables 14 and 15, pages 267-268 and 284-285 Statistics of Income for 1929, 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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amounted to slightly over 2 per cent 
of the gross receipts. 

Interest paid for borrowed funds 
used in the business amounted to 
nearly § billion dollars. This interest 
was paid on notes, mortgages and 
bonds. 

Taxes paid other than the income 
tax refer especially to state and local 
taxes. These tax assessments may 
consist of those on the physical prop- 
erty, and special excise taxes levied by 
a state or municipality for the privi- 
lege of conducting a business. Some 
states exercise a restraining influence 
on overcapitalization by levying a tax 
on capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits. Some of the special Federal 


excise taxes levied in recent years 
would be included in this group, such 
as those on tobacco and oleomarge- 
rine. 

Bad debts may be subtracted from 
the gross income, if sufficient proof is 


furnished to indicate that it is not at 
all likely that the payments will be 
collected. 

Depreciation refers to the annual 
wear and tear on the buildings and 
equipment used in the business. It also 
includes a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence, which refers to the fact 
that a piece of equipment may become 
obsolete—better equipment may have 
been developed which would make the 
old machinery out-of-date as com- 
pared with the new models. 

Depletion differs from depreciation, 
although financial statements fre- 
quently lump them together. Deple- 
tion refers to the extent to which a 
natural resource is used up—some- 
thing that can not be replaced or else 
something that would take nature a 
long time to replace. An example of 
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extreme depletion would be that of a 
coal mine, while another type would 
be that of a forest. Investors place 
their money in these natural resources; 
as the resource is consumed a certain 
amount is put aside to cover the loss of 
the capital which has been sold. Then, 
when the mine or forest has been com- 
pletely exhausted, the reserve for de- 
pletion may be used in developing new 
resources, or it may be returned to 
stockholders if the corporation is dis- 
solved. 

Miscellaneous deductions amounted 
to over 26 per cent of the total gross 
receipts. This group includes such 
items as losses by fire and storm less 
the amount covered by insurance, pen- 
sions paid to retired employees, and 
donations made to a community chest 
or to any educational or research or- 
ganization. A deduction would also 
be allowed for any property or fund 
contributed to and accepted by the 
Federal Government, a state, or a 
city; the Vocational Rahabilitation 
Act of 1920 provides for private 
donations to the Government for the 
purpose of giving special training to 
disabled persons; such a contribution 
may be deducted from the gross re- 
ceipts of a corporation. 

Compiled net profits, calculated by 
subtracting the total of statutory de- 
ductions from the gross receipts, 
amounted to $11,869,507,095 or 7.37 
per cent of the total gross. The tax- 
exempt income listed above under 
gross receipts is then subtracted from 
the compiled net profits to get the 
statutory net income. This statutory 
net income amounted to $8,739,757:- 
767. After deducting allowable net 
losses for the year 1928, for certain 
concerns reporting net income in 1929, 
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the statutory net income equaled $8,- 
347,580,551. This final net figure 
represented 5.4 per cent of the total 
gross receipts of $161,158,206,414. 
The item L, compiled net profits (F) 
after deducting tax (K), includes the 
deduction for losses incurred in 1928; 
this figure of $10,676,071,263 was 
equal to 6.6 per cent of the total gross 
receipts. 

Cash and stock dividends distrib- 
uted amounted to $9,644,304,298, or 
90.5 per cent of the sum of the com- 
piled net profits of the current year 
after deducting the tax. The cash divi- 
dends amounted to $8,355,661,745 or 
78.3 per cent of this net profits figure. 

Cash dividends represented 86.4 
per cent of the total dividends, while 
stock dividends amounted to 13.6 per 
cent of the total. Stock dividends are 


not taxable according to a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 
made in 1920, in spite of the fact that 


they are paid out of surplus. A stock 
dividend places the surplus beyond dis- 
tribution unless the shares of stock are 
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recalled by consent of the stockhold- 
ers. It is not the same as a split-up of 
stock by which an existing share of 
stock is divided into two or more 
smaller shares. Stock dividends issued 
in 1922 represented 49 per cent of the 
total dividends paid that year. It is 
sometimes claimed that the stock divi- 
dend represents an actual increased 
investment of earnings in plant exten- 
sion and improvement. However, this 
argument has much less weight when 
one considers that 52 per cent of the 
stock dividends paid in 1929 came 
from the finance group of corpora- 
tions. 

It appears that it has been a con- 
venient method for these overlords of 
industry, the investment bankers, to 
cover up the enormous profits which 
were being taken away from Labor. 
Furthermore, this tabulation does not 
show the various split-ups of shares of 
stock, which also produced a larger 
number of claims on the product of in- 
dustry. 


It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumu- 
lated but immense power and despotic economic domination 
are concentrated in the hands of a few and that these few 
are frequently not the owners but only the trustees and 
directors of invested funds, who administer them at their 
good pleasure. This power becomes particularly irresistible 
when exercised by those who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its allot- 
ment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood 
to the entire economic body and grasping, as it were, in 
their hands the very soul of production, so that no one dare 
breathe against their will. This accumulation of power, 
the characteristic note of the modern economic order, is a 
natural result of limitless free competition. 


Pope Pius XI 








UNION UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


SOUND WARNING 


NION unemployment reports 
in April show a new danger: 
Industrial unemployment is in- 

creasing at the peak of the usual spring 
busy season. Never before in the five 
years of our reports has unemploy- 
ment increased in April, not even in 
the two depression years just past. 
This new rise is of the greatest sig- 
nificance. We can not count on any 


improvement from industrial gain in - 


the near future, but we may be faced 
with a growing unemployment prob- 
lem. Obviously we have yet failed to 
turn the tide toward economic recov- 
ery. Only by putting people back to 
work to create wealth and earn their 
livings can we put industry on a stable 
foundation. When unemployment in- 
creases, we can not look for industrial 
improvement. It isa warning to make 
ready relief and public works. We 
are passing through one of the most 
critical periods in the depression. The 
next two months will test whether the 
government reconstruction measures 
can bring about a start toward business 
recovery. Business hangs on buying 


I. 


power; and unemployment is cutting 
buying power to still lower levels. 

It is no longer possible to meet un- 
employment by relief measures alone. 
Already cities are reporting the failure 
of funds. Several report funds al- 
ready out, others expect their relief 
money to last until May, June or Au- 
gust; very few have enough for the 
full year. There is only one way to 
give men enough work to keep body 
and soul together and at the same time 
stimulate buying: Divide work time 
among those who need work by short: 
ening work hours. 

President Hoover is reported as 
convinced that the 5-day week plan 
will become a necessary principle in 
the economic recovery of the country. 
A 5-day week of 35 hours would give 
work to practically all of the unem- 
ployed; it would send workers back 
to the stores to buy food for their 
families. For 39,000,000 wage and 
salaried workers working 35 hours a 
week will buy more than 31,000,000 
working an average 48-hour week re- 


Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades Building T. 
i 
= 18 15 20 27 31 36 30 38 Si 62 + 
eb. 18 15 22 27 31 39 33 43 52 63 5 
Mar. 18 14 21 26 30 38 34 41 52 63 5 
April 16 12 21 25 31% 32 29 40 SO 65? 5 
ay 13 11 20 25 25 26 37 48 4 
iin 11 9% 20 25 22 19 37 48 ot 
uly 12 9 22 2 24 16 39 SO 5 
Aug. 9 9 22 2 19 18 39 Si 5 
Sept. 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 $2 5 
Oct. 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 5 
Nov 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 S54 a 
Dec 13 16 23 30 23 32 45 S9 3 
1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
2 Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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rades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Others 
928-'29-"30—'31-"32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30—'31-"32 


5 10 17 18 8 15 28 34 10 12 12 19 21 
5 10 18 16 8 18 29 37 10 11 13 17 19 
6 11 17 13 7 18 27 37f 11 8 13 16 18 
6 12 18% 12 6 19 29 3% 9 8 12 16 18 
6 il 12 $ 19 28 9 6 13 1S 
6 12 10 S$ 19 31 8 7 14 16 
7 13 13 6 21 32 8 7 16 17 
8 14 9 7 20 30 6 7 16 16 
8 14 8 7 23 31 6 7 14 16 
7 14 8 7 21 31 aes Ff. 
8 15 7 8 25 32 8 9 15 18 
9 1S 7 11 2S 3S 11 10 15 20 


American Federationist. 











UNEMPLOYMENT 


duced by part time and nearly 8,000,- 
000 unemployed. 

Trade-union reports are a warning 
that unless hours are shortened to give 
work to more unemployed we run the 
risk of a worse crisis. Our weighted 
figures show 22.9 per cent unemployed 
in April compared with 22.5 per cent 
in March—an increase of 4 tenths of 
I per cent in unemployment at a season 
when unemployment usually declines 
at least 6 tenths of 1 percent. Labor 
Department figures show the same 
trend: 1.5 per cent of the 4% million 
workers in their reports were laid off 
from February 15 to March 15. 
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Estimating unemployment in the 
country as a whole on the basis of our 
figures from unions, we find that nearly 
100,000 have lost their jobs in industry 
since March. Last year, from March 
to April, over 280,000 were taken 
back to work in our industries. 

Although work on farms provided 
jobs for some in April this year, with 
the usual spring planting activity, the 
jobs so created are seasonal. Some 
150,000 workers were hired on farms 
from March 1 to April 1, but 7,950,- 
000 were still unemployed in the 
country as a whole. 


Unemployment in Cities 








All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members (+)or Part 
unem- decrease ounem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (—) ployed (—) ployed ga) all 
April since April since April since _ trades 
1932 March! 1932 March! 1932 March! 
Release. Ge.....000655 10 + 8 57 —14 8 +18 17 
Baltimore, Md......... 29 - 5 62 — 6 12 — 3 19 
Birmingham, Ala...... 32 + 2 89 —2 20 +5 19 
Boston, Mass.......... 30 -— 1 53 - 8 16 +14 21 
4 eae 37 —4 75 -—1 26 — 6 19 
eer 34 + 1 67 +1 21 +1 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 28 0 70 -—1 12 0 27 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 38 + 6 80 +11 17 + 3 21 
Denver, Cole. .......2. 7 + 6 54 + 2 15 +12 23 
Detroit, Mich......... 41 +16 82 + 3 28 +32 15 
Jersey City, N. J....... 35 —2 79 0 25 -—4 17 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 32 + 2 58 —2 27 + 3 20 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 30 + 8 68 +5 18 +12 19 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 21 + 2 64 0 13 +4 16 
New York, N. Y....... 32 0 60 + 3 22 —2 27 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 18 -—4 57 —13 9 +10 24 
Paterson, N. J......... 37 +28 62 +1 29 +51 ~~. «115 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 36 — 3 73 0 27 -—4 21 
Pu, TO....65.5. 38 — 3 70 - 1 22 0 18 
San Antonio, Texas... . 20 +12 77 +30 8 -11 16 
San Francisco, Calif... . 23 -—1 66 —4 16 +1 22 
a. Liem, BES... . 2... 24 + 8 63 +14 14 + 2 21 
Seattle, Wash......... 28 + 2 64 +1 12 +4 15 
10 +8 52 +9 3 +7 10 


Washington, D. C...... 


Reports from the same unions for two months. 











WITH WOMEN WORKERS IN THE 
STOCKYARDS 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Woman’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


CH has been written of the 

stockyards. Carl Sandburg, 

in his ringing poem “Chi- 
cago,” finds the stockyard strongly 
and crudely typical of the Midwest- 
ern city— “Hog-butcher for the 
world,” he calls Chicago. The sharp 
aroma which pervades stockyard 
neighborhoods, the swift efficiency of 
the slaughtering process, the grue- 
someness of the work to an outsider, 
have made the stockyards dramatic 
and not without a certain grim beauty. 
But behind the more obvious drama 
of the industry, actual industrial pro- 
cesses are goingon. Men and women 
work daily for wages. Into this “jun- 
gle” land—so named by the Socialist 
writer, Upton Sinclair—a study re- 
cently issued by the Women’s Bureau 
takes the reader, showing by actual 
facts and figures how women are at 
work in the stockyards. 

The industry has settled largely in 
the West and Middle West. Here 
certain cities have become focal points 
for the stock coming in from the farm 
lands and prairies. In the early his- 
tory of the industry—when its prin- 
cipal functions were the slaughtering 
of the livestock and the dressing and 
curing of the carcasses for the imme- 
diate market—few women were em- 
ployed. Now, with the development 
of the use of byproducts and with the 
growth of specialized laber tasks, 
they are found throughout the entire 
plant, working largely on hogs. Re- 


cent years have shown a tremendous 
increase in their numbers. From 1910 
to 1920 they more than trebled and 
today some 20,000 women are at 
work in the stockyards. In entering 
the industry women did not replace 
men in an appreciable extent but came 
either to take new jobs or to fill old 
ones which had been subdivided. 

In part because of this influx of 
women into the industry, and in part 
because a social workers’ agency, in- 
terested by evidences of fluctuations 
of employment which had come to its 
attention, requested it, the Women’s 
Bureau conducted a study of slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing houses from 
June, 1928, to February, 1929, in- 
cluding over 614 thousand women at 
work in 34 plants in 13 cities in 9 
Western and Midwestern States. An 
attempt was made to determine just 
what work the women in the stock- 
yards were doing and what had been 
their previous industrial history, what 
nationalities were employed, what 
were the conditions under which the 
women worked, and what were the 
hazards of the industry. Further fig- 
ures were taken of the wages paid 
the women, and an attempt was made 
to determine the extent of unemploy- 
ment and the causes of lay-offs. This 
information was supplemented by 
home visits to 897 women, who talked 
of their financial responsibilities as 
workers, and of the number of wage- 
earners and dependents within their 
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families. In short, the bulletin aims 
to give clear and comprehensive in- 
formation on the economic back- 
ground of the lives of women work- 
ers in the stockyards. 

Some meat-packing plants have 
grown over periods of 40 or 50 years 
and their buildings may be spread 
over many acres and sometimes are 
connected by devious outside bridges, 
docks, and passages. But in the newer 
buildings packing-house engineers 
have worked with architects in de- 
signing the structure of the building 
to fit the best routing and arrange- 
ment of the industry. Departments 
or buildings are grouped together ac- 
cording to the efficient sequence of 
operation in the work; for example, 
first those concerned with the abat- 
toir processes—the slaughtering and 
cutting of the animals, the offal and 
casings departments; then the cold 
storage or freezer units, such as the 
curing rooms, the offal cooler, the 
pork-cut and pork-trim; third, the 
sausage - manufacturing department; 
fourth, the packing departments, such 
as the smokehouse and the sliced ba- 
con, lard, canning, and sometimes the 
sausage-packing departments; and 
fifth, the buildings concerned with in- 
edible products such as hides, ferti- 
lizers, and glue, in which few or no 
women are employed. 

Most of the work of both men and 
women is unskilled, and that done by 
women is quite similar to food prepa- 
ration or simple packing operations 
in other industries, except for certain 
disagreeable conditions of work that 
accompany the slaughtering industry. 
Women were not found to be em- 
ployed on the actual slaughtering op- 
erations, but they sometimes worked 
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in the gangs which dressed the car- 
casses as they were carried on a con- 
veyor to the cooler. For example, a 
woman was observed supplying hooks 
to men who removed hogs from the 
scalding vats and hung them on over- 
head conveyor lines that carried the 
carcasses through the dressing proc- 
esses. Most of the women in the 
killing room, however, worked on the 
last operation on the carcasses before 
they are carried into the cooler, the 
stamping of every animal to indicate 
that it has been approved by the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

About three-fifths of all the women 
included in the Bureau’s study worked 
in three departments—sausage, sliced 
bacon, and pork trim. The largest 
number of all—almost 30 per cent— 
were on sausage work. Here trim- 
mings from the pork-trim room, beef 
and cured meats, and offal such as 
hearts, lungs, giblets, and head meat 
are chopped and mixed with spices 
and other ingredients to form the 
seemingly endless variety of sausage, 
and other products having ground 
meat as a base. The casings or in- 
testines of hogs, sheep, and cattle, 
prepared in the casings department, 
are inspected in this department and 
later stuffed with the sausage mixture 
and packed. 

The department employing the 
next largest number of women was 
the sliced-bacon department. Here 
the jobs were slicing, weighing, fill- 
ing trays, packing, tallying or check- 
ing, and wrapping the bacon in glass- 
ine. The sliced-bacon rooms are 
relatively new, as this is a recent 
branch of the industry—established 
to satisfy the consumer’s growing 
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tendency to buy in small lots, by mar- 
keting the bacon in pound and half- 
pound packages. These rooms are 
likely to be the show places of many 
plants, and there seems to be a feeling 
on the part of the workers that em- 
ployment there is superior to other 
meat-packing jobs. 

The other large woman-employing 
department was the pork-trim depart- 
ment. The job of the pork trimmer 
is separating or cutting out Jean from 
fat, trimming edges and rinds, and 
cutting out bones, blood clots, and 
bruises. Usually the women work on 
small, scrappy pieces of meat, but 
sometimes they were found trimming 
hams or handling pieces that weighed 
up to 15 or 20 pounds. Each trim- 
mer has a large individual can in 
which she deposits the trimmed meat 
that is to be weighed to her credit. 
In general, working conditions were 
bad in this department. Usually lo- 
cated in units devoted to cold storage, 
it was almost always a chilled room, 
and special provisions were seldom 
made for either natural or artificial 
ventilation. The floors often were 
hazardous, wet and slippery because 
of the condensing of moisture and the 
scraps of fat falling to the floor. 
Since speed is necessary to maintain 
earnings at a fair level, knife injuries 
to the pork trimmers were common. 

Perhaps the most unpleasant work 
is that of the offal department— 
which employed slightly more than 7 
per cent of the women studied. The 
offal department usually was located 
in or directly below the slaughtering 
department, and the term covered a 
variety of products, such as the fat 
around the viscera and organs, cas- 
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ings, paunches, livers, lungs, hearts, 
brains, cheeks, lips, tongues, and the 
various glands saved for pharmaceu- 
tical and commercial purposes. These 
must be separated, trimmed and 
washed. The room is steamy and the 
floor wet and slippery. 

In general, however, it may be said 
that the maintenance of the plants, 
the condition of the floors, cleanliness, 
repair, lighting, and ventilation were 
better in the meat-packing plants than 
is usual in industries faced with such 
difficult problems. The outstanding 
dangers facing the women workers 
arose from the wet and slippery floors 
and the possible knife injuries. 

Native-born white women made up 
more than one-half of the women re- 
ported, and these were largely found 
in the sliced-bacon, the sausage-manu- 
facturing, pork-trim, and smoked 
meat departments. About one-third, 
or practically 2,000 of the women, 
were foreign born, largely of Slavic 
origin—from Czechoslovakia, Lith- 
uania, Poland, Russia, Ukrainia, and 
Yugoslavia. Most of these women 
had been in this country at least 15 
years, but in Chicago of 212 foreign- 
born women reporting on this subject 
nearly one-third did not speak Eng- 
lish. The pork-trim and sausage 
manufacture departments employed 
more than one-half of the foreign- 
born women. Over one-tenth of the 
women were negroes (including a few 
Indians) and these generally were 
concentrated at work in the offal and 
hog and sheep’s casings departments. 

The majority of the women were 
married, widowed or divorced. The 
median of their ages fell in the 25- 
and-under-30-year group. Of 760 
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women reporting, over one-half had 
worked in the stockyards at least five 
years and many of them a decade or 
more. Nearly half of the women re- 
porting their industrial experience 
had worked in other industries, the 
greatest number in manufacturing, 
particularly in the food industries. 
Many of the colored women had been 
employed in domestic service. 

All wages paid women in the stock- 
yards are not high. The medians of 
the week’s earnings of 5,093 women 
—one-half receiving more, and one- 
half less—was found to be $16.85. 
The highest paying department was 
the pork-trim, where the largest num- 
ber of comparatively skilled workers 
were found. Here almost one-fourth 
earned as much as $25 a week—but 
even in this, the best-paying depart- 
ment, many received less than $12 a 
week. A comparison of the earnings 
under time work, piece work, and the 
task-and-bonus system which was op- 
erative in many of the plants was in- 
cluded in the survey. This showed 
that piece workers’ earnings were 
markedly higher than those on either 
time work or task-and-bonus, but the 
number of women on piece work was 
the smallest of the three groups. 
However, that the excessive speed 
necessary to piece work is a strain on 
the worker is beyond doubt, and there 
is considerable evidence that the 
bonus system involves a heavy physi- 
cal strain also. 

Because the stockyards are depend- 
ent on the arrival of the livestock in 
the markets, there is much variation 
in the number of hours worked from 
day to day and from department to 
department. Of 33 plants, it was 
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found that all but two or three guar- 
anteed to pay their workers for a 
40-hour week, but sometimes the rule 
did not apply to all departments in 
the plant. Most plants required that 
the worker, to be eligible for the guar- 
antee, must be present every day of 
the week, must be on time at work, 
and must accept transfer to other de- 
partments when work in her own was 
finished. Of 523 women who had 
been employed 44 or more weeks and 
who worked in departments in which 
a guarantee was paid, over 65 per 
cent had received such pay at one 
time or another, the average per 
woman being about five weeks. In 
practice, it was seen that lay-offs were 
frequently resorted to, which would 
avoid paying the guarantee when 
work was slack. 

Fluctuations in employment are a 
constant problem in the meat-packing 
industry, due to the irregularity in 
the receipt of the livestock at the 
yards. The receipt of hogs fluctu- 
ates very much more than does that 
of cattle, and it is hog products that 
women are largely employed. The 
bureau’s study included data on a 
year’s employment, week by week, for 
almost two thousand women in Sioux 
City, St. Paul, and Ottumwa. That 
unemployment is a continual source 
of worry to the workers is made evi- 
dent by the fact that some unemploy- 
ment during the year was reported 
by over four-fifths of the women in 
both Sioux City and St. Paul, and in 
both cities about half of the cases of 
unemployment were lay-offs. Not 
only were lay-offs frequent but the 
unemployment following was of seri- 
ous duration, extending for 14 weeks 
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or more in 35 per cent of the cases in 
Sioux City and in 38 per cent of those 
in St. Paul. More significant still, in 
each city more than 11 per cent of the 
women had been off the books, follow- 
ing a lay-off, for more than eight 
months. The brunt of unemployment 
falls most severely on the more re- 
cently employed workers. 

Interviews were had in the homes 
of 897 women workers and informa- 
tion was gathered on the economic re- 
sponsibilities borne by the women. 
The great majority of these—go per 
cent—were living at home; that is, 
they were wives, mothers, daughters, 
granddaughters, or sisters living with 
single brothers or sisters. A very 
few lived with other relatives. The 
house or apartment most commonly 
found was one of four or five rooms. 
Homes were reported rented in over 
half of the cases and, in less than 
two-fifths of the cases, those that 
were owned were unencumbered. 
More than one-half of the families 
living in four rooms paid between 
$15 and $20 a month rent. 

Only 152 of the women interviewed 
supported only themselves and had 
no other financial obligations. These 
women were mostly young single 
women. But wages of at least 100 
had to cover not only their own living 
expenses but those of their families, 
which were as large as four or five 
persons in nearly one-fifth of the cases. 

Of the remaining women—a group 
who were not simply self-supporting 
nor the sole wage-earners in their 
families—less than 3 per cent said 
that they were working from choice 
rather than necessity. One-third said 
that they were working because their 
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husbands’ earnings were not enough 
to meet the family expenses. Almost 
another one-third had lost their hus- 
bands through death, desertion, or di- 
vorce, or were helping other relatives. 
In many other cases, women were at 
work because their husbands were not 
steadily employed, due either to the 
industrial conditions or their own in- 
capacity. Many women had to work 
in order to educate their children, to 
buy a home or furniture, to pay a 
series of doctor’s or hospital bills, or 
to put away savings while they were 
young so as to ease the fear of old 
age. One woman said, “Lady, I work 
just for the doctor.” Another, “I 
could get along but I couldn’t save. I 
don’t want to be dependent on others. 

Many of the women, besides work- 
ing for wages during the day, carried 
on all the duties of housekeeping, 
more than one-third having absolutely 
no assistance, not even with the laun- 
dry. More than 400 were mothers, 
with all the burdens that motherhood 
involves. In the majority of cases 
the children were still young enough 
to be in school, and in one-fifth of the 
cases the children were babies under 
6 years of age. 

The story told in the pages of this 
Women’s Bureau bulletin is a story of 
women working because it is econom- 
ically necessary for women to work. 
It is a story of hard work for wages 
not sufficient to remove the fear of 
always imminent and often desper- 
ately prolonged unemployment. Even 
in prosperous times, financial worries 
and exhausting home duties, under 
living conditions not of the best, are 
a wearing anxiety. It is a story of 
industrial America of today. 

















TRADE UNIONS REPORi 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF UNION EFFORT 


CLARENCE M. DUNKLE and Henry A. MCANARNEY 


YPOGRAPHICAL  organiza- 
T tice were among the earliest 
* trade societies in America and 
unquestionably contributed much to 
the faltering attempts to establish this 
new social force in the new world. 
But three protective organizations of 
journeymen printers preceded the first 
Baltimore Typographical Society. 
The earliest definite union move- 
ment of which records remain was the 
formation of “The Typographical 
Society” in New York in 1795. There 
is also evidence of a temporary organ- 
ization in New York in 1786; another 
formed in 1799 and existing until 
1804; again, in 1809, a trade organ- 
ization was formed and existed until 
1818; two other organizations, one in 
1831 and continuing until 1840, the 
other in 1844 which lasted only eight 
months, preceded the present union, 
which was organized in January, 1850. 
Philadelphia printers organized in 
1802, continuing as a trade organiza- 
tion with benefit features until 1831, 
when it was reorganized as a purely 
benefit society and as such still exists; 
another association, organized in 
1833, lasted until 1839 or 1840, and 
in 1850 the present union was formed. 
In Boston the evidence of an organ- 
ization in 1803 is not quite conclusive; 
one organized in 1809; a second in 
1815; another in 1838, the date of dis- 
solution of which was not ascertained, 
and the present union, formed in 1848. 
The Baltimore Typographical So- 
ciety is referred to in 1815 as one of 
the older societies and is known to 
have been in existence early in 1814. 
Recent efforts to ascertain the exact 
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date of its organization have been 
futile; no records were located. This 
society existed until 1826. 

A letter of congratulation from 
President John Revell, of the Balti- 
more society, to the president of the 
Columbia Typographical Society of 
Washington when it organized in Jan- 
uary, 1815, makes clear the fact that 
the Baltimore organization was as 
thoroughly economic in its purpose as 
were the others, and is the only docu- 
ment of this early society that has been 
found. 

The scales of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington were slightly higher than those 
of New York and other cities at that 
time. Hours were not regulated. 

With the exception of Washington, 
the duration of the early societies was 
comparatively brief. The fatal mis- 
take was the ‘‘free membership” sec- 
tions in their constitutions. A mem- 
ber who paid his dues for a certain 
period—ten years in Baltimore, ten 
years in Washington and twenty in 
Philadelphia—or who paid a lump 
sum equivalent to the accumulated 
dues of such periods, became a free 
member, entitled to all the benefits of 
the societies without further payment. 
When this maturing period arrived 
the society found itself with a list of 
nonpaying members which acted as a 
discouragement to new members, be- 
cause on the latter must fall the entire 
expense of the organization while the 
“free members’ got most of the 
benefits. 

The Baltimore Typographical So- 
ciety was instituted November 26, 
1831, and continued under the above 
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name until May, 1857, when it united 
with the National Typographical 
Union, and from that body received 
the name of “The Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 12.” 

This brief history of the founding 
of the present organization of printers 
is the only record discovered after a 
most diligent search of its archives. 
It appears on the second page of the 
constitution and by-laws 
printed in 1858 after it 
had been chartered by the 
National Typographical 
Union and its name 
changed to Baltimore 
Typographical Union 
No. 12. 

All the records of the 
Baltimore Typographical 
Society, the second of the 
name, from 1831 to 
1850, were lost in Balti- 
more’s great fire of Feb- 
ruary 7-8, 1904. It is 
unfortunate also that no 
history of the Typo- 
graphical Union had been 
printed prior to that date. 

The 1858 book of laws, however, 
contains much information of a his- 
torical nature. It includes the rules 
of order, list of prices (scale), the 
general laws and forms of discipline 
adopted by the National Union and a 
list of members admitted into the 
union from its institution in Novem- 
ber, 1831, to May, 1858, with the date 
of their election to membership. 

At the first meeting of Baltimore 
Typographical Society, Saturday eve- 
ning, November 26, 1831, organiza- 
tion was perfected with the enrollment 
of the 25 members, and designated as 
the founders of the society. James 
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James YounGc 


First President Baltimore 
Typographical Society. 








Young was elected president and Sam- 
uel Sherwood secretary. 

The first constitution of this society 
was adopted June 2, 1832. 

The initiation fee prescribed was 
$3; and monthly dues 25 cents, with a 
forfeiture of membership when ar- 
rearages amounted to $1.50, unless 
the member was sick or absent from 
the city. Payment of dues for fifteen 
years made one a “free” 
member. 

The qualifications for 
membership are declared 
by Article VI: “The in- 
dispensable qualifications 
of all members hereafter 
admitted as members of 
this society are a good 
moral character, indus- 
trious habits and a practi- 
cal knowledge of the art 
and mystery of letter- 
press printing, having ac- 
quired the same by an ap- 
prenticeship of at least 
four years, during mi- 
nority.” 

Stated meetings of the 
society were held on the last Saturday 
in each month throughout the year at 
8 p.m. Dues and fines were payable 
at the meetings. 

The scale of prices adopted by the 
society June 2, 1832, remained un- 
changed until February 26, 1853, the 
principal rates being as follows: 

Works printed in the English lan- 
guage, common matter, from pica to 
minion, inclusive, 25 cents per 1,000 
ems; nonpareil, 30 cents; agate, 31%4 
cents; pearl, 3334 cents; diamond, 50 
cents. Works in Latin or Spanish, 3 
cents extra per 1,000 ems; in French, 
5 cents extra. Work where the meas- 


























ure did not exceed 14 ems in width 
was paid for at 2 cents advance per 
1,000 ems. 

Compositors in book and job offices, 
when required to work after regular 
hours, were allowed 20 cents per hour, 
or 5 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

Compositors employed by the week 
could not receive less than $8 per 
week. Ten hours were considered a 
day’s work in book and job offices. 

The scale for pressmen was on the 
same basis. 

This was probably the first scale in 
the country that regulated hours of 
work,,and no doubt accounts for the 
rates being lower than in the price list 
of the earlier society, when printers 
worked from 12 to 14 hours per day. 
Heretofore no journeymen’s society 
had been strong enough to maintain, 
indeed none had had the temerity to 
advance, any apprenticeship regula- 
tions. There was a customary ap- 
prenticeship rule, borrowed from the 
old English printers’ guilds, that a 
term of six years between the ages of 
15 and 21 was necessary to constitute 
a journeyman. But the old guild con- 
ditions were gone, and though the 
craft societies of England offered 
some guidance for the American print- 
ers in the formation of their unions, 
these pioneers were blazing a new 
trail, and Baltimore journeymen were 


leading the way with apprenticeship - 


regulations as well as hours of work. 


Superabundance of learners, runa- 
way apprentices and “halfway jour- 
neymen,” afterward called “two third- 
ers,” were matters that seriously 
confronted the society from its incep- 
tion. Boys were then indentured, or 
bound, but they frequently left the 
employ of master printers, and their 
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places were promptly filled by other 
beginners, the runaways obtaining sit- 
uations elsewhere and becoming “‘half- 
Way journeymen” at compensation 
slightly in advance of that which they 
had been receiving. The society soon 
directed efforts toward the education 
of the journeymen in the purposes of 
the organization, and it was not long 
before its membership included about 
all the journeymen printers in Balti- 
more. Later on the number of ap- 
prentices that may be employed in one 
office was restricted and no journey- 
man member of the society was al- 
lowed to work in an office that em- 
ployed a “two-thirder” or more than 
the prescribed number of apprentices. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties 
under which the typographical socie- 
ties of most cities strove, the Balti- 
more organization, profiting by the 
experience of its earlier society, built 
on a solid foundation that won the 
confidence and cooperation of the em- 
ploying printers, and its success was 
assured. Evidence of this is seen in a 
communication from the master print- 
ers in 1850, when it was said: “The 
society here has elevated and given 
stability and character to our profes- 
sion, and we should regret to see its 
usefulness lessened.”’ 


The Baltimore Society, which at the 
end of its first year, had 70 members, 
admitted 48 journeymen in 1833, 25 
in 1834 and 30 in 1835. This does 
not mean, of course, that the additions 
came as a result of organization work 
entirely, for changes were constantly 
taking place, printers were going and 
coming as they do today and the fig- 
ures do not account for those depart- 
ing with traveling cards to work else- 
where. Also, when a member entered 
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business for himself he resigned his 
membership in the society, as required 
by the rules at that time. 

The compiler of this history deems 
it proper at this time to relate an inci- 
dent in his search for data concerning 
the founding of the organization. 
One of the most interesting facts re- 
corded in the early constitution is that 
the treasurer of the society should 
retain in his possession only $50 of the 
money collected and all above that 
amount he should deposit in the Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore in the name of 
the president, recording secretary and 
treasurer. This is interesting in that 
it is the only known instance where an 
association has actually named in its 
constitution the bank in which its 
money must be deposited. 

The foresight of these early mem- 
bers in making such a requirement has 
been well borne out. In 1831, the 
time of which we speak, the bank was 
thirteen years old and had 2,029 de- 
positors, with deposits amounting to 
$348,629.21. One hundred years 
later, the depositors amounted to 72,- 
000, or nearly the entire population of 
Baltimore a hundred years ago and the 
deposits of the great bank today 
amount to over $85,500,000. The 
third oldest of its kind in the country, 
it has grown to be the largest mutual 
savings bank in the South. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
the present membership of Baltimore 
Typographical Union No. 12 that the 
members who started the organiza- 
tion a century ago were influenced to 
place their money in the care of this 
bank because it was a mutual bank and 
was not owned by any stockholders, 
a feature which would particularly in- 
terest the members of the printers’ 
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organization. The bank then, as now, 
was conservatively managed by a 
board of 25 directors composed of 
leading citizens of Baltimore. 

For the most part disputes of the 
early unions with employers, from 
which Baltimore seemed entirely free, 
roused but little interest outside of the 
trade. But in 1834 Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society of Washington be- 
came involved in a dispute with one 
of the local newspaper proprietors, 
Gen. Duff Green, who was also printer 
to the United States Senate, that at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. This 
difficulty drew the typographical or- 
ganizations of the country into closer 
touch than anything before had done, 
and led directly to the national organ- 
ization of 1836. General Green’s ac- 
tivities as an “‘open-shopper”’ included 
the establishment of a school for print- 
ers on a plan that has been tried with 
scant success by his modern prototype. 
The trouble continued until 1837, 
when the strike was declared off, the 
office in the meantime having changed 
ownership. 

In 1835 the Franklin Typographi- 
cal Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
came involved in a wage dispute with 
employers and, the Washington situa- 
tion being fresh in the minds of the 
Cincinnati workmen, a call for a na- 
tional convention was formulated. 
Upon its receipt Washington adopted 
resolutions recommending that a con- 
vention to form a union of societies be 
held in the Capital City, to be com- 
posed of three delegates from every 
society. After a change of dates, the 
convention met in the City Hall, 
Washington, November 7, 1836, and 
sessions lasted five days. Baltimore, 


Nashville, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
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New Orleans, Mobile, New York and 
Washington unions were represented. 
“The National Typographical So- 
ciety’ was organized and the conven- 
tion appealed for closer relations 
among local unions, drafted appren- 
ticeship regulations and adopted res- 
olutions covering exchanges of “rat” 
lists. 

The next national typographical 
convention met in the City Hall in 
New York City on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1837, and was in session until 
Saturday, the 9th. Eight societies in 
the United States—Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Harrisburg, Mobile, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington—were represented, and 
a fraternal delegate from Nova Scotia 
was admitted with plenary powers. 
Revision of the constitution was the 
initial act of the meeting. The title 
was changed to the National Typo- 
graphical Association. Among the 
general laws passed was: “After Jan- 
uary I, 1839, it shall not be lawful 
for any local society to permit mem- 
bers to work in any office 
where boys may be taken as appren- 
tices to serve for a less period 
than five years.” 

The depression that succeeded the 
financial crash of 1837 did not subside 
until 1843. Communications on the 
state of trade sent out by typographi- 
cal societies as early as 1836 com- 
plained of deplorable conditions in 
the printing business. The Baltimore 
society seems to have escaped serious 
results of the panic due to the found- 
ing of the Baltimore Sun by Arunah 
Shepherdson Abell on May 17, 1837. 

Mr. Abell was always a friend of 
the Typographical Union, and from 
the time of the first issue of The Sun 
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to the day of his death no nonunion 
printer was ever employed in either 
the composing room of the paper or 
the job office operated in connection 
with it. His successors have followed 
his example, and the Baltimore Sun is 
the oldest continuous employer of 
union printers in the United States. 

In 1836 Baltimore Typographical 
Society had added 48 members to its 
roster, followed in 1837 with 46, 30 
were added in 1838, 13 in 1839, and 
35 in 1840. 

In 1847 the Baltimore society 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
limiting apprentices at the ratio of one 
apprentice to each three journeymen. 
In the national printers’ convention of 
1850 the Baltimore delegates, as well 
as those of Albany, urged limitation 
of apprentices. Cincinnati union cor- 
responded with Baltimore on this sub- 
ject in 1847 and adopted the “‘1-to-3” 
rule in 1848. 


Baltimore’s Part in Formation of 
National Union 


Baltimore Typographical Society 
had a prominent part in the first four 
national conventions of journeymen 
printers which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the National Typographical 
Union, predecessor of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. It was 
natural and fitting with a growing 
consciousness of the need for a na- 
tional association of typographical 
unions, that the Baltimore society— 
already an organization of proven 
worth and stability—should take the 
cue to “come on stage.’”” When the 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
societies joined in issuing a call for a 
national convention under date of 
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September 28, 1850, Baltimore re- 
sponded by electing Frederick Young, 
John W. Peregoy and M. F. Conway 
as delegates to the convention. Mr. 
Peregoy was president and Mr. Con- 
Way corresponding secretary of the 
Baltimore union. 

When the convenetion assembled in 
New York City, December 2, 1850, 
the first gathering of that character 
after 1837, John W. Peregoy was 
elected president and M. F. Conway 
was appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The time of the con- 
vention was largely taken up with a 
discussion of a proposition to limit the 
number of apprentices. Mr. Conway, 
of Baltimore, had introduced the res- 
olution and led an extended debate on 
the subject. Some of the delegates 
did not favor committing the national 
meeting to the Baltimore plan. Mr. 
Conway, however, succeeded in carry- 
ing the question by an eloquent ad- 
dress, concluding with this declara- 
tion: ‘Too many printers have been 
manufactured in late years. New 
York City affords a miserable proof 
of this fact. The system is prolific of 
‘rats.’ Let apprentices be limited and 
journeymen would be in demand. The 
price of labor would be increased and 
placed in a position which would en- 
able it to compete successfully with 
the power of capital.” This conven- 
tion did not attempt the formation of 
a national union. 

The National Typographical Un- 
ion had its inception at the Baltimore 
convention September 12, 1851, which 
organized with J. L. Gibbons, of 
Louisville, as president, and M. F. 
Conway, Baltimore, and H. A. Guild, 
New York, as secretaries. Delegates 
were present representing unions in 
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New York City, Albany, Utica, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Richmond and Trenton. The 
Baltimore delegates were M. F. Con- 
way, Robert J. Bruce, Washington 
Ashton, George H. Randell and 
Augustus Donnelly. A constitution 
was adopted, which, when ratified by 
the local unions in five States, was to 
be the basis for a new and perma- 
nent organization, to be called the 
National Typographical Union. Rob- 
ert J. Bruce, of Baltimore, was a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed to 
frame the constitution. 

It was a serious-minded group of 
printers that convened in Cincinnati, 
May 3, 1852. They were about to 
officiate at the birth of a mighty trade 
union, but their course was in no 
sense clearly outlined in their minds. 
The step, proposed for them at the 
Baltimore convention, was fraught 
with significant consequences. Failure 
would mean discouragement of the 
pioneer organizers and capital for 
antiunion employers. After earnest 
discussion in groups it developed that 
sentiment favored the venture. 

The convention was called as the 
first assembly of the National Typo- 
graphical Union and the officers 
elected included George H. Randell, 
of Baltimore, as treasurer. 

Fourteen subordinate unions having 
ratified the constitution and signified 
their willingness to accept and abide 
by the laws and regulations of the 
national body, the question arose as to 
which union should be honored by 
the first charter. The union having 
the oldest continuous existence was 
thought to be entitled to precedence; 
but the difficulty was to decide which 
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was the oldest, as seniority was 
claimed by two or three. To settle 
the matter it was proposed to “jeff” 
for numbers, and amended to “draw, 
as the most expeditious.” The draw- 
ing resulted as follows: Indianapolis, 
No. 1; Philadelphia, No. 2; Cincin- 
nati, No. 3; Albany, No. 4; Columbus, 
No. 5; New York, No. 6; Pittsburgh, 
No. 7; St. Louis, No. 8; Buffalo, 
No. 9; Louisville, No. 10; Memphis, 
No. 11; Baltimore, No. 12; Boston, 
No. 13; and Harrisburg, No. 14. 

At the second annual session of the 
National Typographical Union in 
Pittsburgh, May 2 to 5, 1853, Balti- 
more union was again represented by 
Mr. Randell, who entered a vigorous 
protest against the action of the Na- 
tional Union in assigning to Baltimore 
the number “12” for its charter. The 
convention refused to change the num- 
bers as originally assigned and the 
delegate from Baltimore withdrew, 
but afterward resumed his seat and 
took part in the proceedings. 

It appears from the minutes of the 
New Orleans convention, in 1857, 
that the absence of representation 
from Baltimore Union for the preced- 
ing three years was not altogether due 
to resentment felt by that body against 
the action of the Cincinnati convention 
in allotting charter No. 12 to Balti- 
more. Delegate George A. Brawner 
appeared before the convention asking 
that the union be rechartered, which 
request was complied with by the con- 
vention. . 

This completes the history of the 
Baltimore Typographical Society, of 
which very little was known hereto- 
fore. Tosummarize, we find the orig- 
inal organization of Baltimore print- 
ers was instituted some time prior to 
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1814, the exact date being unknown; 
the existing union was formed Novem- 
ber 26, 1831, under the name of Balti- 
more Typographical Society, and 
though it participated in organizing 
the National Typographical Union it 
severed its connection with that body 
for three years. Reuniting with the 
National Union in May, 1857, it re- 
ceived the name of “The Baltimore 
Typographical Union No. 12.” This 
definitely establishes Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union No. 12 as the second 
oldest union in continuous existence in 
the country. Columbia Typographi- 
cal Union No. 101 of Washington is 
first, having been organized in Jan- 
uary, 1815, and has been in continuous 
existence since that date. The Wash- 
ington union, however, was not char- 
tered by the National Union until 
1867. 

The national body became the In- 
ternational Typographical Union on 
June 11, 1869, when Canadian unions 
were admitted. 

Two important conventions of the 
International Typographical Union 
were afterward held in Baltimore, in 
1871 and in 1916. 

Baltimore Typographical Union, 
one is convinced, always included the 
most skillful and best trained crafts- 
men; it has been respected by members 
and employers alike; its leaders in- 
variably were conservative and diplo- 
matic; disputes and controversies were 
few and far between. Generally 
trouble has come from the incompe- 
tent proprietor rather than the incom- 
petent printer. There has been no 
dispute in the newspaper branch of the 
industry since 1878. Hours and 
wages on the papers are now adjusted 
by conciliation or arbitration. The 
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book and job branch has had a peace- 
ful existence for a decade and will 
continue along these lines, no doubt, 
for many years to come. 


Typesetting Machines are Introduced 


The dawn of the year 1893 wit- 
nessed the dawn of the machine age 
in the printing industry in Baltimore. 
From the time of Gutenberg there had 
been little or no change in the methods 
of setting type. But for some time a 
Baltimorean, Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
had been perfecting the linotype, a 
typesetting machine that was destined 
to revolutionize the printing trade. 

The News was the first paper in 
Baltimore to install the linotype, and 
on New Year’s Day, 1893, ten of the 
machines were rattling out a news- 
paper. About forty hand compositors 
were thrust upon the world jobless, 
most of them penniless, and none of 
them more than a month’s space from 
destitution. 

Although the immediate result of 
the introduction of the machines was 
to cut off the livelihood and render 
almost useless the skill of innumerable 
compositors, the linotype has proved 
in the span of years since its first use 
to be a marvelous boon to the printer. 
It has enabled the typographical un- 
ion, through rapid expansion of pro- 
duction, to maintain a higher standard 
of living than ever could have been 
possible under the system of hand 
composition. In its wake came sani- 
tary workrooms, shorter hours of 
labor, higher wages—all, of course, 
through the power of the union itself, 
and the courage of its members in 
demanding the right to share in the 
advantages and the profits of machine 
production. 
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The union in this transition period 
had been confronted with many eco- 
nomic storms. It had surmounted 
them with wisdom and courage. Here 
the organization had been dealing 
with the conduct of man. Now it 
came to pass that it had to meet the 
fierce destruction of the forces of 
nature. 

In February, 1904, the great fire 
laid low nearly every printing estab- 
lishment in the city. Instead of forty 
or fifty men being thrust among the 
aimless wanderers in the byways, the 
union had upward of two hundred of 
its members barren of means of sup- 
port, and these were men of families, 
men who had no other source of suc- 
cor than the typographical union. 

The newspaper publishers made 
provision to carry on before the fire 
had laid their plants in ashes. Only 
the World and Daily Record were un- 
damaged. 

The Sun went to the Star plant in 
Washington. The News to the Wash- 
ington Post, the American to the 
Washington Times, the Herald to 
Philadelphia. Most of the forces of 
the local papers that were published in 
Washington made the trip to the Cap- 
ital daily for several weeks. The Sun 
men traveled between the two cities 
for two or three months. 

Rebuilding of the wrecked portion 
of the city naturally brought an era of 
prosperity which had a beneficial effect 
on the printing industry, to the ad- 
vantage of the union’s membership 
and aiding materially in the successful 
establishment of the 48-hour week in 
the commercial branch of the trade in 
1906. A coincidence of this move- 
ment was the lockout of its nonunion 
employees by a large book publisher 
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and their joining the union in a body. 
The gloomy aspect of this unusual 
event was the passing on of the Her- 
ald, which had had a precarious career 
for two years. The great fire had 
given it a fatal wound. 

At the close of the 8-hour battle 
the union gave serious attention to or- 
ganizing nonunion compositors. 

Interest had been awakened by the 
circulation of a brochure called “Prog- 
ress.’ Upward of five thousand cop- 
ies of “Progress” were circulated 
among the leading business men of the 
city, pastors of churches and college 
presidents. This booklet set forth in 
simple form the extent of the social 
welfare work of the Typographical 
Union. It was informative rather 
than appealing. 

This literature had the effect of de- 
veloping a true concept of the typo- 
graphical union in the minds of men 
of influence in the city. It also in- 
spired the desire in the nonunion man 
to be a part of the organization. 


Old-Age Pension Fund 


After ninety years of activity as a 
local organization Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union No. 12 began to con- 
sider relief for its members unable to 
secure sustaining employment because 
of age or other disabiltiy, this as a dis- 
tinct and separate feature from the 
International allowance of $8 per 
week pension. Recognizing that the 
industry was making no provision for 
discarded employes, the local organi- 
zation, after considering a number of 
suggestions for a pension system, de- 
cided, in 1921, to grant a $4 per week 
pension on the same requirements as 
the International Union, which shows 
the printers’ desire to remove one of 


the greatest fears and gravest prob- 
lems of old age. 

In November, 1931, the local pen- 
sion roll had 45 members; 13 members 
receiving International pension only, 
making a total of 58 pension members. 

During the life of this local pension 
Baltimore Typographical Union has 
paid to the pensioners the sum of $59,- 
216. Only those who have known the 
need of financial assistance in old age 
can fully appreciate the value of this 
beneficiary feature. 


Baltimore Typographical Union’s 
Unemployment Relief 


When the depression in business fol- 
lowed the Wall Street crash in 1929 
and caused the worst unemployment 
problem in all history Baltimore 
Typographical Union No. 12, by ref- 
erendum vote of its members on Au- 
gust I, 1930, levied an assessment 
which guaranteed $18 per week to job- 
less members during its operation. Be- 
ginning November 1, 1930, also by 
referendum vote, a plan was put into 
effect by which all regular situation 
holders employed a substitute at least 
one day each month for a period of 
three months. At the expiration of 
this plan a so-called “stagger” plan of 
employment was adopted by which 
those members working regularly em- 
ployed a substitute in alternate weeks, 
or every eleven days, for a period of 
twelve weeks. This plan was extended 
for six months longer. By this system 
of employment on the newspapers, 
affecting about 300 regular employes, 
an average of five days’ work each 
week was provided for the members 
and approximately 6,000 days of 
work were distributed among 100 job- 
less members. The approximate 
amount in wages was $52,000. 





STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States, Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Third Edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1931. Price, $3. 
Reviewed by Harold D. Laswell, 
University of Chicago. 


Ever since 1916 “Holcombe on 
State Government” has been a de- 
pendable guide through the jungle of 
state affairs. The present edition 
preserves the high standards of accu- 
racy and attractiveness so character- 
istic of the output of the distinguished 


professor of government at Harvard. 


That state governments in the 
United States occupy a peculiar and 
increasingly anomalous position is be- 
coming constantly more evident. The 
expanding sphere of the national gov- 
ernment steadily diminishes the psy- 
chological significance of the states. 
The growth of great metropolitan 
regions disregards the historical acci- 
dents which determined our state 
lines, and creates new and vital centers 
of activity and loyalty which leave the 
state stranded. Such a state as Illi- 
nois is split squarely through the mid- 
dle, those in the south turning toward 
St. Louis, and those in the north look- 
ing toward Chicago. If we re-drew 
our governmental lines rationally, 
there would simply be no such thing 
as an “Illinois.” There would be the 


regional area of Chicago and the reg- 
ional area of St. Louis. 

Although state governments have 
modified themselves in many ways, 
there has been notable timidity in ex- 
perimenting with the main features of 
the governmental pattern. City gov- 
ernments long ago wiped out the up- 
per chamber in their legislatures. The 
same considerations of conspicuous. 
responsibility and obvious economy 
apply to the states, yet nothing has 
been done about abolishing their 
senates. 

Turning to the more detailed fea- 
tures of state government, one per- 
ceives the absence of consistent adher- 
ence to principle. This is but one as- 
pect of the general aimlessness of 
American public life. No clear-cut 
objectives exist for the nation as a 
whole, and subordinate and local 
questions are likewise in confusion. 
The apportionment of tax burdens 
and public benefits between federal 
and state governments remains un- 
certain. The abundant resources of 
our country have made social thought- 
lessness a civic virtue. 

No one who desires to contemplate 
the larger issues of policy in the 
United States can wisely neglect the 
sober, factual pages of Holcombe’s 
volume, which present the chaotic 
panorama of government in our de- 
cadent states. 
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CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


THE MAsQuERADE OF MONOPLY, 
by Frank Albert Fetter. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1931. Pp. 
464. Price, $3.75. 

CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN 
AMERICAN INpDusTRY, by Harry 
W. Laidler. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931. Pp. sor. Price, 
$3.75. Reviewed by Eugene 
Staley, University of Chicago. 


A question much mooted of late in 
this country is that of our antitrust 
laws and the growth of ever bigger 
big businesses. These two books deal 
with that problem. 

Frank A. Fetter writes as a pro- 
fessional economist—the type of 
teacher and research worker who pub- 
lishes books entitled ‘Principles of 
Economics.” That he stands high in 
his profession is attested by the fact 
that the American Economic Associa- 
tion once honored him with its presi- 
dency, and his special interest and 
competence in the field of trust-bust- 
ing proceedings has been increased by 
practical contacts as adviser in the 
“Pittsburgh Plus’ case before the 
Federal Trade Commission. His 
view is that the best solution of our 
monopoly problems lies in the direc- 
tion of a vigorous enforcement of the 
existing antitrust laws, combined— 
and this is an essential feature—with 
the economic education of our courts 
to the point where they can recognize 
as evidence of monopoly certain symp- 
toms which are absolutely convincing 
to the economist. “Intent is a far less 
simple and workable test than behav- 
ior.” The basing-point practice is to- 
day the most common form of “the 
masquerade of monopoly.” At first 
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sight innocent enough, it consists in 
adding to the price of goods sold 
within a given territory the transpor- 
tation cost for shipping from an arbi- 
trarily fixed center, no matter where 
the goods were actually produced. 
Thus, steel manufactured in Cleveland 
and delivered in Columbus would be 
charged under the famous basing-point 
system employed by the steel industry 
in “Pittsburgh Plus” days with freight 
costs from Pittsburgh. The bulk of 
Professor Fetter’s book is devoted to 
proving that such a practice is and al- 
ways must be discriminatory and indi- 
cative of monopoly. He says that this 
practice has been substituted by 
monopolistic businesses today for the 
more open cut-throat competition of 
earlier times. To prevent such dis- 
crimination is easy enough. “The 
sole necessary means is the 
requirement and enforcement of pub- 
licity for all prices in interstate com- 
merce. Given a posted price, uniform 
to all at the announced place of sale 
and shipment of the goods, and the 
plan would be in large measure self- 
enforcing.” The first part of the book 
is devoted to a narration of famous 
court cases against the oil and steel 
trusts, with particular attention to 
the development of judicial doctrines 
which have ended by taking most of 
the teeth out of the antitrust legisla- 
tion so far as great business combina- 
tions—not labor combinations—are 
concerned. 

Mr. Laidler is executive director of 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
and president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. His volume 
is not concerned so much with discus- 
sions of theory and policy as with the 
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actual facts of the situation today as 
to concentration of control in indus- 
try. After a preliminary chapter on 
the rise of corporations, the past and 
the recent great merger movements, 
and attempts to curb the trusts, he 
launches into a series of examinations 
of one industry after another—oil, 
iron and steel, coal, copper, tele- 
phones, power, automobiles, tobacco, 
food, entertainment, etc.—always 
with the question: To what degree is 
the production in this industry con- 
trolled by a few leading corporations? 
In anthracite, nearly four-fifths of the 
tonnage is controlled by eight com- 
panies closely affiliated with railroads ; 
in the case of iron ore, one corporation 
controls from one-half to  three- 
fourths of the iron ore reserves and 
two-fifths of the industry’s steel-mak- 
ing capacity, while two corporations 
control some 52 per cent of steel ca- 
pacity and nine over 80 per cent. In 
power utilities, four electrical groups 
control a majority of electricity pro- 
duced in the country, with the Mor- 
gan - Drexel - Bonbright - controlled 
United Corporation rapidly forging 
to the front as the most important 
electrical interest in the world. In the 
field of manufacturing the situation is 
varied. There have been over 7,000 
mergers in the decade 1919-1928. In 
the automobile industry General Mo- 
torsand Ford sell nearly three-fourths 
of all motor cars. Two packers handle 
over 50 per cent of the meat entering 
interstate commerce. Four huge cor- 
porations, three of them formerly 
dominated by one family, are supplying 
about a fourth of the nation’s bread. 
Three corporations control over 70 
per cent of the cigarette trade of the 
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country. Remarkable strides have 
been made toward concentration of 
banking and credit, so that already 
one per cent of the banks of the coun- 
try hold resources almost equal to the 
other 99 per cent. So it goes, with 
many indications pointing to a still 
greater degree of concentration in the 
future—though, as Professor Fetter 
points out in his book, there are seri- 
ous doubts in the minds of business 
men as well as economists regarding 
the savings alleged to be obtained by 
mergers, once the enterprise has gone 
beyond a certain point where it be- 
gins to get “top-heavy.” The real 
source of profit to mergers in many 
cases is “monopolistic control of the 
market” and speculative profits from 
new stock and bond issues. 

Whatever ought to be done about 
the problem of monopoly, it seems to 
the reviewer quite clear that the 
methods advocated by Professor Fet- 
ter are not going to prove adequate in 
themselves. Neither ought we to 
yield to the blandishments of certain 
big-business spokesmen who tell us 
that what we need is a repeal of the 
antitrust laws in order that industry 
may organize itself into a “planned” 
economy. Planned for whose benefit ? 
is a pertinent question to ask them. In 
many cases—the soft coal and the oil 
industries are illustrations—we would 
benefit as consumers and as workers 
from a sane plan of reorganization 
out of which would come greater con- 
centration of control and less waste- 
ful operation, eliminating ‘wildcat’ 
methods; but such a concentration of 
control ought to be supervised some- 
how to make certain that it be used for 
the benefit of more than a little group 
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of capitalists. Antitrust law repeal 
ought to be coupled with some pro- 
vision for regulation certainly—per- 
haps of the commission type, perhaps 
through some form of public owner- 
ship, depending on the problems of 
the particular industry—but this is 
not the sort of repeal which big-busi- 
ness spokesmen generally want. 


PROGRESS AND PLENTY, by Wm. T. 
Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 
Pp. 214. Price, $2. Review by 
Emerson P. Schmidt, University of 


Minnesota. 


Although this book is a defense for 
the capitalist system, it takes to task 
that system severely for the unem- 
ployment, poverty and underconsump- 
tion which it permits. Many related 


questions are likewise discussed, in- 
cluding prohibition, hours, machinery, 


industrial relations and others. 

The book constitutes a collection of 
well-written two-minute talks on the 
economics of prosperity previously 
published in newspapers, ‘“‘from Bos- 
ton to Tokyo,” which were among the 
measures taken by the Pollak Founda- 
tion to carry out its purpose. The au- 
thors admit that the talks were not 
written for exacting scholars, “‘but for 
about three million readers of daily 
newspapers. And most of these read- 
ers—believe it or not—either get 
their economics in two-minute instal- 
ments or do not get it at all.” The 
206 talks, with much repetition, deal 
with the same questions which have 
been the subject-matter of earlier 
books by the same authors. 

The book abounds in an abiding 
faith that industrial ills can be cured 
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and capitalism inoculated against un- 
employment and made depression- 
proof by (1) the maintenance of high 
wages; (2) production control 
through the Federal Reserve Banks; 
(3) the wise planning of public and 
private construction. It is alleged 
that all we need is a determination by 
public and business officials to apply the 
cures. Henry Ford receives high 
praise for his high wage policy. Presi- 
dent Hoover is elevated in fame for 
tackling the problem “with an engin- 
eer’s precision,” and heaping further 
praise, ‘for the first time in our his- 
tory, a President of the United States 
aggressive leadership in guiding pri- 
vate business through a crisis.” One 
wonders what the authors would say 
now. Worse yet, they state that now 
“hardly anyone talks of reducing 
wages,” and that the reduction of 
wages instead of curing hard times will 
only promote deeper and deeper de- 
pression. In this connection the au- 
thors make no distinction between the 
wisdom of wage reduction during an 
ordinary business depression and such 
reductions during a long-time period 
of declining raw material and other 
prices which declines indicate that a 
complete new alignment of prices is in 
the offing. 

It is asserted that changes in the 
quantity of money are plainly the 
dominant factors in price inflation and 
that to prevent overproduction the 
Federal Reserve Banks must merely 
choose the right time to apply the 
brakes in order to check production. 
This assumes that interest is impor- 
tant as a cost, that book credit is un- 
important or impossible of expansion 
without the banks’ consent, and that 
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the banks themselves know when the 
right time has arrived to restrict 
credit, none of which assumptions is 
granted by economists. 

Throughout nearly 50 pages, begin- 
ning on page 100, the authors advance 
public and private planning of con- 
struction as the chief cure for the busi- 
ness cycle. The book radiates un- 
bounded optimism regarding the effec- 
tiveness of this remedy. The volume 
of such construction which would be 
necessary to guide the country through 
a 20-month or two-year depression is 
not stated. Further, should such con- 
struction succeed in employing all sur- 
plus labor as the authors believe it 
could, what would prevent the demand 
for such materials, men, consumers’ 
supplies from giving an artificial stim- 
ulus to demand and cause a boost in 
prices, and in the end check the de- 
pression from correcting the overpro- 
duction and economic maladjustments 
which it is the function of depression 
to correct? 

The authors do not tackle this prob- 
lem and the economists are called 
“Doctors of Despair” and “Statistical 
Sadists,”” apparently because they re- 
fuse to believe that the problem is as 
simple of solution as Foster and Catch- 
ings assume. Economists are deeply 
concerned with the elimination of the 
business cycle and suffering under it, 
but they will not espouse a remedy 
just to have a platform. 

Perhaps the writers are to be 
praised for their noble aim of giving 
every man an understanding of the 
processes of the economic system, but 
if misinformation and misapprehen- 
sion follow such popularization, we 
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may have the same quack-remedies of- 
fered to the laboring people as have 
been saddled on the farmers. 


THE STABILIZATION OF EmpPLoy- 
MENT IN PHILADELPHIA THROUGH 
LONG-RANGE PLANNING OF Munli- 
CIPAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS, by 
William N. Loucks. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 333; 
42 tables; 23 charts; appendix; 
bibliography. Price $3.50. Re- 
viewed by Paul M. Titus, Princeton 
University. 


What percentage of the unem- 
ployed persons in Philadelphia during 
depression years can be absorbed by a 
proper allocation, in time, of public 
construction? Professor Loucks, who 
attempts to provide an answer, is con- 
fronted with many difficulties. In the 
first place it is necessary to draw con- 
clusions from a study of the past, and 
project the results into the uncertain 
future. Secondly, because of the inter- 
dependence of industries located in 
different municipalities, it is difficult 
to calculate the effects of public con- 
struction on employment in Philadel- 
phia alone. Thirdly, much data essen- 
tial to an accurate conclusion is not 
available. This has forced the investi- 
gator to hazard numerous estimates 
and gyesses. The author faces these 
problems honestly, uses facts where 
they are available, makes guesses and 
estimates of essential data when neces- 
sary, and finally concludes that from 
10 to 15 per cent of the unemployed 
persons during depression years in the 
period from 1919 to 1928 could have 
been given employment, had public 
construction been properly planned, 
timed and carried into action. 














In arriving at this conclusion, it was 
necessary, among other things, to esti- 
mate, year by year, the number of un- 
employed persons; the volume of im- 
provements that could have been 
shifted to depression years (estimated 
at 50 per cent); and the direct and 
indirect wages.and profits payments 
made in Philadelphia; payments re- 
sulting from the original expenditure 
of a dollar for construction. It is as- 
sumed that wages and profits pay- 
ments are spent for consumers goods. 
This effective demand for consumers 
goods stimulates production, which, in 
its turn, means further wages and 
profits which will further cause more 
goods of direct use to be produced. 
This process will occur four times dur- 
ing a depression year, once a dollar 
is expended on public works. During 
the production of the four batches of 
consumers goods, the author estimates 
that 49 cents of each original dollar 
spent for construction will go for wage 
payments. 

The figure four is ingeniously deter- 
mined by assuming that the construc- 
tion dollar will be respent 25 times 
during the year. It will be spent five 
times in going from consumer to the 
retailer, to the wholesaler, to the 
manufacturer, to the provider of raw 
materials, and hence back to the con- 
sumer. By dividing 25 by five, the 
author concludes that there will be five 
circuit flows of money during the year. 
In order to allow for the money that 
will merely reduce inventories, rather 
than immediately stimulate new pro- 
duction, the figure is reduced to four. 

Criticism is to be directed at this 
process at two points: (1) the assump- 
tion that the figure 2§ represents accu- 
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rately, for Philadelphia, the number 
of times money is respent during a de- 
pression year; (2) the idea that money 
flows in a regular, standardized cir- 
cuit. Turning to the first point, it is 
questionable whether the figure 25 
accurately represents the number of 
turnovers of money in Philadelphia 
during a year of slow business activity. 
The figure was taken because it repre- 
sents a conservative estimate of the 
average velocity of money for the 
United States as a whole for the pe- 
riod from 1919 to 1926. (Professor 
Loucks obtained this figure from W. 
C. Mitchell’s “Business Cycles,” 1928, 
p. 123.) The actual number of times 
that a credit dollar is spent and respent 
in Philadelphia during a depression 
year may vary greatly from this aver- 
age for the country as a whole. Un- 
fortunately, no study has been made 
of the velocity of money in Philadel- 
phia, but data for other municipalities 
supports the claim that it would be a 
mere coincidence if the figure 25 
proved satisfactory for Philadelphia. 
Thus, for the period from 1919 to 
1923, the average cyclical velocity of 
bank deposits varied from 73.7 in 
New York City to 9.9 in Syracuse. 
Bank deposits in Albany had a turn- 
over of 29.9, Buffalo, 19.8, Rochester, 
20.2, Boston, 34.1, Chicago, 46.0, and 
San Francisco, 40.0. The minimum 
velocities, those occurring during de- 
pression years, likewise varied greatly, 
from 63.4 in New York to 7.3 in Syra- 
cuse. (W. Randolph Burgess, ‘‘Veloc- 
ity of Bank Deposits,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1923, vol. xviii, pp. 727-740.) 
It appears that this is sufficient evi- 
dence to invalidate any estimate of the 
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turnover of money in Philadelphia, 
based upon the estimated average fig- 
ure of 25. 

In view of the important part that 
the velocity of money plays in Profes- 
sor Loucks’ method of finding the em- 
ployment stabilization power of a dol- 
lar spent on public works, it appears 
that a more accurate figure should 
have been ascertained. In fact, accu- 
racy would better result by calculating 
velocity for each year to which public 
works were to have been shifted. This 
is necessary because of the variability 
of the velocity of money and credit. 

The estimate of the percentage of 
unemployed that could have been ab- 
sorbed, likewise, depends upon the 
validity of the assumption that there 
is a somewhat regular flow of money 
and money substitutes around a stand- 
ardized circuit, from consumer to re- 
tailer, to wholesaler, to manufacturer, 
to vendors of raw materials. This 
assumption, certainly, is not com- 
pletely fulfilled. Professor Loucks, to 
be sure, makes some allowance for the 
irregularity in the flow when spending 
results in reducing inventories, and 
not in stimulating immediate produc- 
tion, but this allowance is a guess, and 
apparently would not provide allow- 
ance for money spent for retiring in- 
debtedness, or that going into hoard- 
ing, or that for gift making. There 
may be more or fewer steps in com- 
pleting the circuit. The elimination 
of banks in Professor Loucks’ reason- 
ing oversimplifies the situation. In 
fact, so little is known of the actual 
“circuits” taken by dollars that it is 
dangerous to hase conclusions upon 
an arbitrary designation of circuit 
flow, and assume that most flows are 
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standardized. At this point, the in- 
vestigator is faced with an almost im- 
possible task, one that is of sufficient 
magnitude to cause skepticism of the 
accuracy of the final estimate of the 
number of unemployed persons that 
would have been absorbed by public 
construction during the slow years be- 
tween 1919 and 1928. 

The reviewer has labored this mat- 
ter extensively because it is important 
to know, first, whether a proper use of 
public works will alleviate unemploy- 
ment during depression years. If so, 
then further investigation of related 
problems is justified. Thus, because 
Professor Loucks concludes that pub- 
lic works would be a valuable aid to 
unemployed Philadelphians, he pro- 
ceeds to examine other important mat- 
ters. 

A survey of improvements sched- 
uled or under consideration for the 
future is made, with an estimate of the 
work that could be postponed. A care- 
ful examination of the legal and prac- 
ticed procedure of authorizing, plan- 
ning, putting under contract, and 
financing of betterments is executed 
with a view of reducing the period 
between the proposal of an improve- 
ment and the beginning of actual con- 
struction. 

The concluding part of the volume 
is a definite plan of action whereby 
Philadedphia may effectively utilize 
public works to stabilize employment. 
Fundamental changes of existing ad- 
ministrative practices are suggested in 
regard to such matters as the existing 
loan procedure, preservation of un- 
used legal debt margins, procedure of 
authorizing, planning, and putting 
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under contract improvement projects, 
and the existing procedure in con- 
demning property. Details of a pro- 
posed administrative agency are pre- 
sented, and some of the administrative 
problems are discussed. Among these 
are the following: How may local 
laborers be given prior claims to jobs 
created; how may it be known that an 
unemployment emergency exists; how 
much work should be held in reserve 
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for depression periods; how may ad- 
verse political influences be checked? 

The volume is a helpful contribu- 
tion. Municipal officials and labor 
leaders, as well as investigators, may 
well use this book as a guide to matters 
that each locality will have to consider 
—political, economic and administra- 
tive—should they decide to campaign 
for long-range planning of public 
works. 


Conventions of National and International Unions 





Name 


Date 


City Length Remarks 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, In- 
ternational Union of America. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and 

Engineers, International Union of Oper- 
ating 

Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo- 

Fur Workers’ Union of United States 
and Canada, International 

Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers’ Internatio 
Alliance. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of 

Musicians, American Federation of 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative 

Powder and High Explosive Workers 
of America, United 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
naticnal Plate 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Internat’l 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International 
Stove Mounters International Union 

Teachers, American Federation of 


Textile Workers of America, United 
Telegraphers’ Union of N. A., The 


Commercial 
Typographical Union, International 


September 12, 
1932. 

September 19, 
1932. 

May 1, 1932. 


May, 1932. 


About ten days or 
two weeks. 

One week or ten 
days. 

About ten days. 


Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
New York, 
N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. Three days. 


Date to be announced later. 


Third week in 


August, 1932. 


May, 1932. 
May, 1932. 
July 11, 1932. 
July 4, 1932. 


August 8, 1932. 


Aug. 1, 1932. 

June 13, 1932. 

Early in July, 
1932. 

Oct. 13, 1932. 

July 18, 1932. 


3rd week in 
August, 1932. 


July 18, 1932. 


July 19, 1932. 


ist week of July, 


1932. 
Sept. 11, 1932. 


September 12, 
1932. 
Sept. 12, 1932. 


Toronto, One week. 


Ont., Can. 


One week. *Unknown. 


One week. *Undecided. 
Eight days. 
About ten days. 


One week. 


Possibly five days. 
Los Angeles, Six days. 


Probably two weeks. 


Calif. 
Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Columbus, Three to four days. 
Kansas 


Buffalo, N. Y. One week. 


Pressmen's 
Home, Tenn. 

Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


One week. 
One week. 


Belleville, Ill. Four days. 
* Four or five days. *Not decided. 
New York, One week. 
N. Y. 
* Five days. *Not decided 
Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Northeastern Section 


SPITE the governor’s report 

and the report on textiles that 

business is better, the writer 
does not see this improvement in con- 
ditions at Waterville, Maine. All 
unions in this part of the state have 
taken at least a 10 per cent wage cut, 
although some of them specified that 
it was for one year only. There is a 
better feeling among the affliated 
local unions of the Maine State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and a better and 
closer grouping of the building trades 
of Augusta.—R. E. DaGceErtr, 


Conditions at Rutland, Vt., are get- 
ing worse, writes Charles H. Ward, 
and only those are working who are 
employed on the post office. Labor 
has no show for anything in our 
budget; our local chamber of com- 
merce sees to it that only starvation 
wages are paid. The Red Cross and 
Salvation Army are doing all they can 
to keep people alive and warm, but 
they are short of funds. Efforts to 
make work have stopped for the pres- 
ent as there are no funds. Prospects 
are bad for this summer, as most peo- 
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ple have no money and those who have 
are not spending it. 

School teachers, policemen, city 
firemen, janitors and city laborers at 
Holyoke, Mass., took a cut of 10 per 
cent in their pay. Building trades- 
men, with the exception of bricklayers 
and electricians, have taken wage cuts 
of from $1 to $2 a day. Provisions 
for relief of the needy are not ade- 
quate. Printers share work with their 
fellow craftsmen. Our public employ- 
ment agency is doing some good work. 
—MicHaeL J. McLain. 


At Marlboro, Mass., the situation 
has become worse, reports John T. 
Tucker, as the workers are at the end 
of what resources they had saved. 
The city council has been told to make 
a 20 per cent cut on all city employees 
or the banks will not grant loans in 
anticipation of taxes. The Building 
Trades Council voluntarily accepted a 
10 per cent wage cut to help recovery. 
The majority of union members are 
holding their own and hoping for a 
break in the present depression. 


Plymouth, Mass., is planning to 
raise $75,000 for needy relief, writes 
Charles H. Smith. Carpenters took 
a wage cut of 20 cents an hour. 
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No indication of a business pick-up 
at Wallingford, Conn., for some time 
to come, reports J. L. Merchant. All 
who work contribute to a fund for the 
unemployed. Bricklayers are about 
the only ones that have escaped a 
wage cut. Efforts are being made to 
organize shops where shirts are manu- 
factured. 

From Brooklyn, N. Y., comes word 
that organized labor has been present 
at all sessions of industries where 
wage reductions were made, and in 
most cases agreement called for not 
longer than one year at present wage. 
At present the best way to express our 
condition, writes John Dean, is to say 
that our movement will hold all of its 
members. The United Hatters are in 
New York City. The various welfare 
organizations there have had time to 
organize and the suffering of the 
needy has diminished quite a bit. 


If anything, business is declining at 
Altoona, Pa., writes John F. Weller. 
There is a proposal to build a large 
reservoir for city-owned water. There 
has been no wage reduction as far as 
union workers are concerned. Rail- 
road employees have accepted a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. A nonunion 
bakery plant has just been organized 
100 per cent. Emergency relief is 
active at present but will cease to func- 
tion about April 15. If funds are 
available it will perhaps continue 
functioning. 


All work done for the city of Hous- 
ton, Pa., is by union labor and married 


men are given preference in this work, 
writes Charles H. Duffield. Tin 
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workers, potters and carpenters have 
been successful in maintaining their 
wage rate. Barbers took a wage cut 
for a fixed period of time. Organiza- 
tion activities are under way by the 
truck drivers. In a controversy be- 
tween boss barbers and journeymen 
barbers, the union shops by reducing 
hair cuts from 60 to 50 cents in re- 
sponse to public sentiment have added 
about seven nonunion shops to their 
fold. 


The outlook for business in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is brighter, reports 
Francis A. Mehlmann. Our Central 
Labor Union committee is interested 
to see that provisions for relief are 
included in the municipal budget for 
next year. Riggers are organizing 
their former members who have been 
working under unfair contractors. 


Work in the tin mills and furnaces 
at Sharon, Pa., is starting up which 
will give employment to about 1,800 
men, writes L. M. Snyder. Steel mills 
have cut wages 10 and 20 per cent and 
are operating only about eight days a 
month. We are making every effort 
to maintain our organization. 


A committee from the Central La- 
bor Union at Watertown, N. Y., has 
been appointed to wait upon the 
mayor and city council to advocate 
that provisions for relief be included 
in the municipal budget, writes Fred 
A. Smith. All unions are still on their 
regular wage scale and no cuts to date 
have been made. Every effort is being 
made to organize retail clerks. Labor 
is at a standstill in this district at 
present. 
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There are no signs of improved 
business conditions at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., writes Wm. J. Kromelbein. 
Brewery workers, printers, pressmen, 
tobacco workers, carpenters, bricklay- 
ers and plasterers have received wage 
cuts. Painters and plumbers have also 
taken wage cuts but with the under- 
standing that they are only tempo- 
rary. Milk and ice-cream drivers, 
barbers, brewery and soft-drink work- 
ers are resorting to the use of banners 
in their organization campaign. The 
Central Labor Union is conducting a 
radio campaign. There is consider- 
able pick-up in the demand for union- 
label products and the patronage of 
barber shops that display the union- 
shop card. Labor News, the local 
labor paper, is conducting a radio 
campaign in the interest of organized 
labor and is supporting the interest of 
labor in general. 


At Wormleysburg, Pa., Labor is 
working in conjunction with the Wel- 
fare Federation to have relief pro- 
vided in the next municipal budget, 
writes L. F. Clark. All of the build- 
ing trades, except the painters and 
bricklayers, have so far been success- 
ful in preventing wage reductions. 
Theatrical trades took a wage cut with 
the understanding that at a fixed time 
they would return to present rate of 
pay. A campaign is on to get all un- 
ions into the central body. Barbers 
are active and printing trades are get- 
ting ready for a drive to begin shortly. 
Recognition has been given organized 
labor by the welfare federation and 
representation on the executive board. 
Labor representatives are now elected 
by labor instead of being selected to 
act for labor as heretofore. 
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Southeastern Section 


The war on depression campaign 
being conducted at Asheville, N. C., is 
showing good results, writes Clyde 
Cascaddon, and numerous men have 
been placed on jobs temporarily and 
permanently. Where signed agree- 
ments exist no wages have been cut 
below the scale. Those receiving 
above the scale have been cut down to 
the scale. Efforts are being made to 
organize the county school teachers 
and prospects are bright for the or- 
ganization of fire-fighters. 

The war against depression at 
Asheville, N. C., is helping to put 
more men to work, writes W. B. Plem- 
mons. Street-railway employees and 
all the building trades, except the 
painters, resisted wage cuts. Since 
work has picked up in the building 
trades we have taken in more mem- 
bers. The city school board has noti- 
fied the teachers that they will be paid 
one-half of their salary for March, 
one-fourth for April and May. The 
Central Labor Union has worked out 
a plan whereby the school board will 
be able to pay the full salary. The 
suggestion is that each taxpayer pay 
the school tax if no more. 


At Greensboro, N. C., some of the 
textile and hosiery plants are running 
full time and in some cases are work- 
ing overtime, writes C. W. Bolick. 
We are seeking cooperation along the 
line of having relief provision in- 
cluded in municipal budget but so far 
have not been successful. The Blue 
Bell overall workers struck and pre- 
vented a 45 per cent wage cut; they 
compromised on 12% per cent and re- 
turned to work. The workers of this 
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concern, about 1,500, are seeking to 
form an organization. 


Some success has attended our ef- 
forts at Langley, S. C., to secure work, 
but the pay is small, writes G. W. 
Anderson. An organization of taxi 
drivers has been perfected. 


Business at Decatur, Ala., is very 
poor, writes C. E. Sittason, Sr. Rail- 
road employees have accepted a wage 
reduction. Only about 150 men are 
now employed at the railroad shops as 
against 2,200 to 2,400 in 1922. 


R. J. Bailey reports that at Flor- 
ence, Ala., wonderful improvement 
has been brought about through co- 
operative plan of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Le- 
gion and the American Advertisers 
Association in helping locate work for 


the unemployed. Carpenters, brick- 
layers and painters were able to pre- 
vent wage reductions. Workers in the 
Southern Railway shops took a wage 
cut with the understanding it was only 
to be for a fixed period of time. Work 
is picking up in the building trades. 


At Orlando, Fla., business is falling 
off and unemployment is on the in- 
crease, writes W. J. Cahill. The local 
employment committee has about 
$3,000 for relief work. Practically 
all unions have accepted wage reduc- 
tions. The Legion’s war against de- 
pression campaign is under way and 
all civic clubs and the Central Labor 
Union are cooperating. The cam- 
paign is being conducted on the 
Rochester plan. Barbers are getting 
a local organization under way. The 
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new state law licensing barbers has 
had its effect on the cut-price shops, 
thus standardizing the trade and 
creating a desire for unity among the 
better-class barbers. 


Canada 
E. W. A. O'Dell reports he sees 


little or no improvement in business at 
Hamilton, Canada, and that the city 
council lost out in their attempt to re- 
duce wages of civic employees. Bread 
and milk salesmen are organizing. 
Labor is active in keeping before the 
city council the necessity of making 
provision for relief. We have four 
labor men on the council. Consider- 
able relief, direct and indirect, has 
been carried on during the past year. 
There are about 12,000 men regis- 
tered as unemployed and the city is 
a after several hundred fam- 
ilies. 


J. F. Thompson reports that the 
federated shop crafts on the Canadian 
National Railways have accepted a 
wage reduction of 10 per cent to last 
for one year. There is great dissatis- 
faction at London, Canada, as to the 
methods of dealing with the unem- 
ployment situation. The government 
has promised a contributory system of 
insurance before they quit. This is 
better than the dole we are now get- 
ting. We sent a deputation to the 
P. U. C. asking it not to cut wages as 
it is a profit-earning institution or 
issue debentures for improvements. 
They filed the city’s letter requesting 
them to cut wages and are adhering to 
their policy of financing improvements 
out of earnings by day labor. 
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From Winnipeg, Canada, W. E. 
Stubbs reports that one of the largest 
paper mills has just closed down for 
an indefinite period. The trades coun- 
cil has a live municipal committee and 
they are pressing the city council to 
include a generous amount to provide 
for relief. All unions have had to 
accept from a 7 to I0 per cent cut in 
wages, some in violation of existing 
agreements. Teamsters took a cut in 
pay with the understanding at the end 
of three years they return to present 
rate. Despite the 15,000 out of work, 
we are trying to get a real organiza- 
tion campaign under way and one of 
our objectives is to hold before them 
the great need to provide more and 
better relief than at present, as per- 
sons now getting relief are forced to 
sign a note promising to repay either 
in cash or work for the amount of 
assistance received when called upon 
to do so. 


East Central Section 


No business improvement is in 
sight at Sheboygan, Wis., writes C. J. 
Schermeister, and all shops are work- 


ing part time. The Kohler plant is 
working single men two days a week 
and married men three. The city is 
trying to get some municipal work 
started to help those out of work. All 
building trades took a cut in wages, 
but with the carpenters it is to be only 
temporary. All our organization ac- 
tivities are along the line of trying to 
keep what we now have, as there is 
no work in sight. An unemployment 
council composed of what some people 
call communists wanted free rent, free 
carfare and free clothing to be fur- 
nished by the city, but so far they have 
not gotten anywhere. 
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At West Allis, Wis., Herbert Pow- 
ell reports that there is absolutely no 
signs of improved conditions and that 
every day in every way they are get- 
ting worse and worse. The city offi- 
cials seem to have but one object in 
view at this time and that is to be re- 
elected in April. So far there has 
been no cut in the wages of the Fed- 
eral Labor Union members. Work- 
ers here are much interested in the 
political situation. 


There are no notable signs of busi- 
ness improvement at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., writes Edward A. Kosten. 
Labor and other organizations that 
would offer assistance to our present 
political set-up are looked upon as 
interlopers and are not welcome. We 
have a dictatorship in our commis- 
sioner-manager form of municipal 
government as far as unemployment 
relief is concerned. The manager, 
although he carries a union card, has 
at no time shown a willingness to seek 
suggestions or to consult the Federa- 
tion of Labor on this all-important 
subject of unemployment. All unions 
have been obliged to take wage reduc- 
tions, and the latest to be added to 
the fold is the printers, who have just 
had a 4 per cent wage cut. Many civic 
groups are inviting cooperation of the 
union leaders in their efforts to find a 
constructive program which would at 
least give some hope as to the way out 
of the present political and economic 
situation. 


There has not been any improve- 
ment in business conditions at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., writes E. M. Curry. 
The city is cooperating with all organ- 
izations that are engaged in relief 
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work. Carpenters and bricklayers 
have accepted wage reductions with 
provision for return to former rates 
at a fixed time. Some work is being 
done toward organizing teachers and 
truck drivers. 


There are no indications of things 
picking up at Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes Jean E. Spielman. Several or- 
ganizations have accepted wage re- 
ductions, including the plumbers, from 
$1.12 per hour to $1. This reduc- 
tion was made by agreement with the 
employers, who later tried to force a 
further reduction to go cents an hour, 
but after a strike and lockout of a 
few days the $1 rate prevailed. We 
have been successful in organizing the 
building service employees of the state 
capitol building at St. Paul and have 
applied for a charter. When com- 
pleted it will be a 100 per cent or- 
ganization. 


Frank Fisher reports that a new 
$4,000,000 courthouse and a $1,500,- 
000 state office building are planned at 
St. Paul, Minn., to be erected this 
year. 


New building operations in prog- 
ress in Cleveland, Ohio, have brought 
a slight improvement in _ business 
there, writes A. M. Mclntyre. 
Cleveland Federation of Labor has a 
committee working to see if relief for 
the needy cannot be included in the 
municipal budget. So far the iron 
workers and electricians are the only 
tradesmen who have been able to pre- 
vent a wage reduction. Employers 
insisted on a flat rate reduction of $2 
and 21 trades accepted it. About 25 
per cent only are working in the build- 
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ing trades. I think there is more har- 
mony here than in any other large 
city and when the time is opportune 
that wages will be restored. 


The Central Labor Union at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has conferred with city 
officials on the matter of having pro- 
vision for relief included in the munic- 
ipal budget and extra provisions have 
been made along this line, writes 
Stanley Ogg. Almost all crafts have 
suffered wage reduction, except pos- 
sibly a few of the building trades. 


At Niles, Ohio, there is a tax league 
composed of all classes and they are 
trying to put our city on the pay-as- 
you-go basis, writes Richard Caddick. 
There is nothing doing in this county 
except the building of the post office 
and the scale is paid there. The only 
real progress that I can report is the 
sixth district organization committee 
and they are commencing to see that 
a strong central body is the only road 
to success. There is a good active 
nonpartisan committee which I think 
is going to be very effective. Three 
plants of the Empire Steel are in the 
hands of receivers: and have been 
closed down for more than two years. 
This is a steel center but steel sheets 
for barrels can be shipped in cheaper 
than union mills can produce them, 
which makes it impossible to get any 
finances for the mills that are bank- 
rupt. What is to be done with all 
these union employees of these three 
mills is a problem. We have seven 
soup kitchens and children are given 
one meal in school by the Service 
Clubs. The citizens have responded 
100 per cent to the baby-shoe fund 
and have given dances to increase 
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money for this need. City employees 
furnish coal for the poor. 


At Clarksburg, W. Va., nine prop- 
erties have been advertised for sale 
in the past month where people could 
not meet their payments because of 
lack of work, writes Upton Palmer. 
We do not have provision for ade- 
quate unemployment relief. Our 
municipal contracts do not provide for 
a 5-day week. The Central Labor 
Union is doing all it can to promote 
interest in workers education. 


George F. Heinold reports that the 
Central Labor Union’s legislative 
committee at Huntington, W. Va., 
has been instructed to meet with the 
city commissioners in regard to an ap- 
propriation to meet relief needs. All 
but the shop crafts and the printers 
have been able to prevent wage cuts. 
An effort is being made to organize 
the school teachers as well as janitors. 
The barbers local has been successful 
in having passed a barbers license law. 


There are no signs of improvement 
in business conditions at East St. 
Louis, Ill., reports F. R. Rauch. The 
building trades have been successful 
in preventing wage reductions. Ef- 
forts are under way to interest laun- 
dry employees in organization. Work 
is falling off here. 


There is very little improvement of 
any kind in business conditions at 
Harrisburg, Ill., writes H. F. Dabney. 
We are busy trying to get the neces- 
sary vote to provide free school books. 
Barbers, clerks and butchers have had 


wage reductions. There has been a 
contract let for 8 miles of drainage 
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and a stretch of hard road which will 
give work to about 60 or 70 men. 
The hod carriers have a contract with 
the four bridges that are under con- 
struction and they have agreed to 
divide the work so that all may have 
a chance at employment. 


The Grant Department Store at 
Jacksonville, Ill., is remodeling a 
building and the contract calls for the 
union scale of pay, writes Charles E. 
Souza. Efforts are being made to 
organize the city fire-fighters. Unions 
are just about holding their own. 


Members of Typographical Union 
No. 164 were successful in preventing 
wage cuts but the members employed 
in job offices are only working part 
time and some not at all, writes Ben 
P. Gast. Carpenters, bricklayers and 
painters took a wage cut of from 10 
to 20 per cent. Conditions are get- 
ting worse here instead of better. In 
most plants they are only called in as 
orders come in and there is nothing 
doing in the building line. 


The general relief committee at La 
Salle, Ill., looks after the needs of the 
unemployed, writes James P. Turner. 
There are so many out of work that 
there is no work to share. Our public 
employment office started operations 
in March but it is of no use as there 
are no jobs to be filled. . 


Wage reductions at Marion, IIl., 
are being considered by the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, hod carriers and bar- 
bers, but no doubt these crafts will 
increase wages again when business is 
under full steam, writes William H. 
Crawford. We are holding our own. 
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Business improvement is conditioned 
upon what is done by the miners. 


At Des Moines; Iowa, a new post 
office and veterans’ hospital are to be 
constructed involving an expenditure 
of approximately $2,500,000. Busi- 
ness buildings are a glut on the market 
and many good dwellings are standing 
empty while thousands of people are 
quartered in shacks. Organized labor 
has persistently advocated the need of 
relief measures to our city council for 
over three years and have been ig- 
nored. At the same time representa- 
tives of the wealthy taxpayer holds 
sway. Wage reductions have not 
been drastic, except plumbers and 
steamfitters, who suffered a wage cut 
of $10 to $8 a day. Labor has main- 
tained union conditions in all new con- 
tracts that have been made during the 
depression, and while we have had to 
make some concessions in some of the 
agreements, union principles have 
been kept. We are on the eve of a 
city election and labor is highly inter- 
ested.—W. B. HAMIL. 


Prospects for business improve- 
ment at Marshalltown, Iowa, are very 
poor, writes Charles W. Pickering. 
Paving work started giving employ- 


ment to about 100 laborers. Fac- 
tories are working only part time. 
Poor relief is included in budget call. 
Those not receiving wage cuts have 
been put on reduced time. The writer 
reports the organization of a truck 
drivers union with 33 members and 
hope to reorganize the cooks and 
waiters. We are still paying tax on 
the usual number of members. The 
building trades are getting some work 
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and a general feeling exists that times 
will get better. 


The Kari Keen Trunk Company at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has again resumed 
operations and placed 100 men back 
to work, writes L. E. Garnett. The 
International Milling Company has 
received a government contract to mill 
somewhat and placed a few men to 
work. The trades and labor council 
are working with the city council and 
all civic organizations for relief. 
Most all of our unions have taken a 
small wage cut. Bricklayers will re- 
turn to former rate at a specified time. 
Organization activities are under way 
with the common laborers and city 
employees. 


Richard P. Benson reports that at 
Michigan City, Ind., a larger number 
of jobs are being figured on than in 
February, but the permits to build 
have not yet been taken out. Five 
members of organized labor are on 
the unemployment relief committee, 
and although greatly outnumbered by 
other members are faithfully doing 
all in their power to see that unem- 
ployment relief funds will be fur- 
nished by the city next year. Electri- 
cal workers, carpenters, painters and 
plumbers have accepted wage reduc- 
tions with provisions for return to 
former rates at a fixed time. Twenty- 
five members have been added to the 
garment workers since March 1 ; pros- 
pects are promising for the organiza- 
tion of auto mechanics. American 
Legion, American Federation of La- 
bor drive have obtained promises for 
work amounting to $167,000 and 
have placed 167 men to work. The 
Hoosier Factories, Inc., a 100 per 
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Personal Finanee Credit is 


Personal finance companies, 
unlike most other types of 
credit extending agencies, do 
not believe that the past paying 
habits of customers form the 
only proper basis for credit 
judgment. They believe that 
sick credits can be healed just 
as the customer himself can be 
cured of a physical disease. 
Sometimes a customer whose 
former loan account has been 
charged off later obtains a loan 
in good standing because his 
financial situation has 
changed. This means that the 
black mark of misfortune can 
be erased from the credit slate 
on the basis of a personal 
finance investigation. 


Many customers go to per- 
sonal finance companies as a re- 
sult of serious financial embar- 
rassment. Many of them would 
not borrow but for the pressure 
they are suffering from insist- 
ent creditors. Many of them 
have poor credit records be- 
cause of unemployment, sick- 
ness and other circumstances 
beyond their control. Only 
rarely do these circumstances 


constitute good reasons for re- 
fusing them personal finance 
credit. It was for people in 
such circumstances that the 
personal finance business was 
urged by civic leaders and so- 
cial service workers, and pro- 
vided by state legislators. 
Managers of personal finance 
companies are warned not to be 
unduly influenced by the credit 
rating given their customers by 
other agencies. They are in- 
structed that personal finance 
credit is to be granted as the 
result of an analysis of the cus- 
tomer’s present circumstances 
and probable future income. 


A personal finance manager 
is not asked to determine 
whether these people have had 
difficulty in making payments 
on previous debts. Of course 
he wants to know why they 
have allowed accounts to run 
on without paying them 
promptly. But it is of greater 
importance to him to learn 
whether a loan will help the 
family out of its financial diffi- 
culties and whether that family 
has a prospect of being able to 
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ed on Capacity to Pay 


meet payments on the loan 
with enough money left for 
current living expenses. 

To this end the manager, the 
applicant and his wife work out 
a financial statement and a 
budget for future expenditures. 
Debts are listed, income ana- 
lyzed. When a loan is granted 
it is adjusted, both principal 
sum and monthly repayments, 
to an amount that will be in 
keeping with the family’s abil- 
ity to pay. 

What other agency of con- 
sumer credit can say as much? 
Installment goods are pressed 
upon families without refer- 
ence to their capacity to pay; 
the only safeguard is the cash 
down payment required. Open 
account credit is granted 
merely upon the past paying 
reputation of the family with 
little regard for its present or 
future financial situation. 
Neither of these methods is 
necessarily helpful to the fam- 
ily. 

A family may come to 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion owing several months’ in- 


come in past due accounts. If 
the loan is granted these bills 
are paid, and credit with 
tradesmen and others should 
then be restored, because ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of 
the customer’s monthly income 
thereafter will be available for 
current expenses. 

The value of the service of 
personal finance companies 
rests on this unique credit 
structure. If any other plan 
were used the purpose of these 
agencies would be defeated. 
Provision for them has been 
made by the legislatures of 
twenty-four states on the as- 
sumption that they would meet 
the ever-present emergency re- 
quirements of citizens. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Palmolive Building 
Chieago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be iled on req t 
to the Division of RKesearch 
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cent union concern, is working full 
time. 


The city council, answering a public 
demand, has appointed a committee to 
investigate utility rates at South Bend, 
Ind., as wage-earners have protested 
that wages and other commodities 
have been reduced but not gas, elec- 
tricity, water, etc. Our city judge 
voluntarily reduced his own salary 15 
per cent. Other officials claim salary 
reductions would be up to the city 
council and state legislature. A taxi- 
cab ordinance which fixes the fare and 
puts all cabs on a meter basis is being 
considered by the city council; also a 
coal dealers’ ordinance designed to 
make all coal dealers fill certain re- 
quirements in equipment before being 
eligible for a yearly license fee. 
Drive for the poor relief bonds was 
considered successful. Building con- 
tractors are asking 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. A local union of bar- 
bers has been organized; also a union 
of retail cleaners and dyers have 
banded together under a Federal Un- 
ion charter. All unions report much 
unemployment of their members.— 


M. L. GARNER. 


The past winter at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., has been the toughest we 
have had for two score years, writes 
Jos. A. Stember. Besides the national 
calamity we had a very serious 
drought which extended over several 
Midwestern States and to top this off 
we had a local condition covering 
about two-thirds of the state caused 
by the grasshoppers. What the out- 
come of this plague will be on the 
coming crops is yet to be seen. Our 
agricultural colleges have been work- 
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ing overtime this winter with experi- 
ments, but to the writer’s knowledge 
no definite solution has been reached. 
Scores of workmen drifted in to seek 
employment to carry themselves and 
families over the winter, which added 
considerably to our already large list 
of unemployed and helped drain the 
treasuries of the various agencies. A 
round $100,000 will be spent for the 
relief of the needy before summer sets 
in, which does not include the aid 
given members by organized labor. 
The American Legion has 650 men 
on its roster and with the aid of the 
Labor Assembly and the Chamber of 
Commerce are doing everything in 
their power to promote and do things 
to better the situation, but better pros- 
pects are still far distant. A con- 
servative estimate places the number 
out of work since Christmas at 950. 
This does not include part-time work- 
ers, and there are many in this list 
who are making only a bare living. 
Construction work is at a dead stand- 
still. 


At Jackson, Tenn., work in the 
building line is picking up, writes W. I. 
Carrington, and the trades have been 
successful in preventing wage reduc- 
tions except the painters and carpen- 
ters. The next thirty days should see 
work started on a new $350,000 Fed- 
eral building. 


There is no indication of a general 
improvement in business conditions at 
Louisville, Ky., writes Herman F. 
Young, and labor is cooperating in 
every way with those warring against 
conditions. About 50,000 are idle 
here. The railroad employees, 
through conference, took a wage cut. 
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Machinists and journeymen tailors 
have announced organization cam- 
piagns, and report some progress. 
Legislative measures of interest to us 
which passed the 1932 Legislature 
are a sanitary barbers act, an act to 
regulate issuing of scrip instead of 
money, an act to protect wage assign- 
ments and a public employment office 
to be operative through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The United States is building a new 
post office building at Louisville, Ky.; 
the city is constructing two or three 
new trunk line sewers and work is ex- 
pected to start soon on a new marine 
hospital, writes J. T. Woodward. 
We are assisting in the campaign 
being waged by the American Legion 
to find jobs for those out of work. 
Much publicity is being given by the 
press and some progress is being made 


at getting temporary jobs. Street 
railway employees, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and motion-picture operators 
have accepted wage cuts. 


Abe Garrison reports that at Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., the Kanotex Com- 
pany employed about 80 men the first 
of the month and that the Shell Re- 
fining Company took on 30 with no 
reduction in pay. Barbers and stage 
employees prevented a reduction in 
their wages. Railroad men took a 
cut in pay. Truck and bus drivers 
have organization activities under 
way. Our Central Labor Union is 
matching dollars with the American 
Legion in furnishing seed for gardens 
for the unemployed. 


The Great Western Stove Works 
at Leavenworth, Kans., after a shut- 


down of four months has again 
started operations, writes G. J. Sieg- 
wart. Carpenters, barbers, printers 
and plasterers were successful in pre- 
venting wage cuts; painters and ma- 
chinists took a reduction. There will 
be some work on a veterans’ hospital, 
a new high school, two nurses homes 
and a few dwellings. 


The Real-Estate Board of Musko- 
gee, Okla., put on a 90-day campaign 
called “a remodeling and repairing 
campaign’’; it has now been running 
45 days and the first 30 days about 
$6,500 was spent, writes Ed Thayer. 
Forty thousand dollars was raised 
here for relief purposes. Carpenters’ 
wages were reduced from $9 to $6 
for a period of six months; bricklayers 
$13 to $10 and painters $8 to $6 for 
the same period of time. We are 
having a hard time to keep our organ- 
izations together. More are idle here 
than there has ever been before and 
there is nothing in sight to give us any 
relief. Those that hire common la- 
borers have taken advantage of the 
said plight and won’t pay over $1 a 
day and it is either take that or do 
without. Their pay is in cornmeal 
and salt pork. No union man is in 
want because we take care of our own. 
Would advise that all stay away from 
here for no assistance is given the 
needy unless they are residents of the 


city. 


E. K. McMaster reports that at 
Tulsa, Okla., there has been no im- 
provement in business conditions. 
Relief work is handled through the 
community fund. All crafts are de- 
moralized and men are working for 
whatever they can get. Printers and 
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carpenters took a 20 per cent wage cut 
for a fixed period of time. The action 
of Congress on the matter of the 
“vellow-dog” contract has instilled 
some hope in us here. 


West South Central Section 


Baton Rouge, La., is planning to 
build a new post office this spring. 
Contracts are to be let for a building 
costing about $300,000. Other than 
this no other work has been an- 
nounced. Many laborers here are 
out of employment. Wages are about 
the same, very little deduction having 
taken place, except among nonunion 
workers. The state government is 
dropping off many employees as 
finances shrink. Now and then the 
Red Cross and Salvation Army help 
those in need, but very few persons 
here ask for help.—E. H. LaCrorx. 


At Baton Rouge, La., the future 
looks a little brighter in the building 
line—a new post office, hotel and 
other buildings are in prospect for 
construction. The central body is 
working with the city to have provi- 
sions for relief included in the next 
municipal budget. What few men are 
working are holding their own as far 
as wages are concerned.—OrA PAGE. 


There has been a slight increase in 
the number of common laborers em- 
ployed at Shreveport, La., writes 
Cecil George Parker. We are mak- 


ing every effort possible to see to it 
that provisions for relief are included 
in the municipal budget for next year. 
All but two unions, the plumbers and 
the carpenters, have been able to pre- 
vent wage reductions. 


The carpen- 
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ters, however, accepted their wage cut 
with the understanding that they 
would return to former rates at a fixed 
time. We are trying to organize the 
fire fighters and a general relief pro- 
gram is under way. 


Holt Ross reports that there is no 
improvement in business conditions at 
Meridian, Miss., and that there is a 
general movement sponsored by the 
central labor union toward organiza- 
tion with a conference which met 
April 4 to 6 from Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee, to lay plans. New 
enthusiasm has resulted from this ef- 
fort. Labor has made no effort to 
see that provisions for relief are in- 
cluded in the municipal budget for 
next year. 


Conditions at Amarillo, Tex., seem 
to be getting no better, writes W. W. 
Finch. We have a committee meet- 
ing with the different organizations 
trying to devise ways and means to 
have funds provided for relief in- 
cluded in the municipal budget. All 
building trades unions have accepted 
temporary wage reductions. The cen- 
tral body has a committee working to 
reorganize the weaker locals. We 
have been meeting with fair success 
in our organization of culinary work- 
ers and bakers. 


Joe Amstead sends in word of the 
following victory for the electrical 
workers at Austin, Tex. The contract 
of Austin electrical workers, under 
which their wage scale will be raised 
from $9.50 to $10 per day for the 
ensuing year, was upheld by third 
civil appeals court. 
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Planners and Doers 


Progress is only possible where there 
is intelligent, loyal co-operation between 
those who make the plans and those who 
carry them out. 


Schedules are made in the office—but 
they are maintained on the rails. 


Safety is planned at headquarters— 
but is attained by the constant vigilance 
of every employe. 


Satisfaction is promised in our adver- 
tising—but it is assured by the co-opera- 
tion of those who are in daily contact 
with our passengers. 


It is this spirit of willing co-operation 
between planners and doers that makes 
progress possible. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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The court affirmed the decision of 
District Judge W. F. Robertson in a 
suit by the electrical union against 
Harper and Linscomb, Austin elec- 
trical firm, enjoining the firm from 
violating the wage contract. Several 
other Austin firms also are among its 
signers. 

Judge Robertson’s decision was 
said to be the first in the United States 
passing directly on the question of a 
similar wage contract. In a lengthy 
opinion by Chief Justice James W. 
McClendon, the appellate court af- 
firmed the trial decision, holding the 
contract was not improperly entered 
into, or for unlawful motives or pur- 
poses, and that “the sole motive for 
its breach was that due to changed 
conditions it had been found unprofit- 
able to pay the agreed scale of 
wages.” 

The contract gave the electrical 
workers $9 for the first year; $9.50 
for the second year and $10 for the 
third year for 8-hour day work. It 
was signed on behalf of the local by 
W. L. Baker, president; Henry P. 
Cain, secretary; and J. H. Brown, 
chairman of a workers’ committee. On 
behalf of the employers it was signed 
by a committee including J. O. An- 
drewartha, John L. Martin and Fox- 
Schmidt, as a committee, and by A. W. 
Schmidt, University Plumbing, Heat- 
ing and Electrical Company, by John 
Wattinger; Charles Spreen, Bert Wil- 
liams Electric Company, B. E. Howell 
and Son, Harper and Linscomb, Ba- 
con’s 2 in 1 Service, Moody Electric 
Company, Ben T. Moody, Eugene 
Ashe Electric Company. 

At Dallas, Tex., there are no signs 
of an immediate improvement in con- 
ditions, writes Aug. W. Schulz, but 


Se 


we were fortunate to have the city 
include in their municipal budget pro- 
visions for the relief of the unem- 
ployed and same will be done next 
year. All unions were forced to take 
wage reductions. Organization cam- 
paigns are in progress among the 
painters, plumbers, sheet metal work- 
ers and plasterers for added members. 


At Galveston, Tex., the city com- 
mission cut out the charity budget and 
called for voluntary contributions. 
We have had a very good response, 
although insufficient to cover all cases, 
Bricklayers, painters, carpenters, 
longshoremen, trainmen, government 
employees and several other crafts 
are on short time so that work may 
be given to the unemployed of their 
crafts. None of the trades work less 
than eight hours but the building 
trades have the 5-day week. Very 
few jobs are obtained through our 
public employment office. Ball High 
School has night classes in carpentry, 
machinery and auto repair work, as 
well as business and language classes. 
—Car- H. Mau itz. 


Henry W. E. Rabe reports that at 
Galveston, Tex., business improve- 
ments depend upon the purchasing 
power. Construction work is equally 
as good as before the depression but 
outsiders come in, do the work and 
camp on the job and leave when it is 
completed. Therefore there is no 
business improvement for the mer- 
chant or the working man. The mv- 
nicipal budget does not provide for 
relief and labor’s efforts along this 
line would not help any. The city 
gives its work to outsiders and they 
in turn do it with outsiders. So far 
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The radio entertainer may be thrown by the broadcast- 
ing equipment—unless it’s Western Electric quality... 
2 To get on the air right is to half win the race for attention. Many a star 

performer falls down because the sending apparatus is not all it should be. 


About 200 leading broadcasting stations are using Western Electric equipment, 
supplied by Graybar. They know that natural toned broadcast is necessary to 





your full enjoyment of a program. Western Electric’s leaderehip in 
this field is the result of more than fifty years’ pioneering. It was a logical step from making 
telephones to making microphones and amplification control equipment. Drawing on its experi- 
ence in manufacturing sound transmission apparatus for the Bell System, Western Electric 


made the first successful talking picture equipment. It has also been foremost in radio telephony 


for aviation, police and marine uses—in fact every phase of the communications art. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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the meat cutters, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, iron workers and barbers have 
been successful in resisting wage cuts. 
We are holding our own fairly well. 
They are bringing’men in to work on 
government jobs and paying them 50 
per cent below the scale and this 
makes it hard to compete. 


There is no improvement in busi- 
ness at Houston, Tex., according to 
George A. Wilson. The photoen- 
gravers were able to resist a wage cut. 
Continued effort is being made to have 
the unions affiliate with the Labor and 
Trades Council and the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Every effort has been 
made to shorten hours, maintain the 
number of men employed and prevent 
reductions in wages as far as lies 
within our power. 


At El Paso, Tex., the newspapers 
show a slight improvement due to the 
fact that more stores are advertising 
bankrupt sales, writes E. R. Carpen- 
ter. Federal employees are the only 
ones so far to escape wage cuts. The 
moving picture operators, however, 
took their wage reduction with the 
understanding that it was only for a 
fixed period of time. Barbers have 
added to their membership by taking 
in Mexican barbers and beauty-parlor 
workers. School teachers are having 
trouble organizing. We are working 
on a union ticket for the school board. 


Frank Henry reports that condi- 
tions have not improved at Pampa, 
Tex., and that it looks as if they will 
not this year. Labor is doing all in its 
power to have relief provisions in- 
cluded in the municipal budget. April 


1 is the date set for the building 
tradesmen who took wage cuts to re- 
turn to the old scale. We are very 
active in trying to elect men to office 
in the city that will give us a fair 
chance. 


At Port Arthur, Tex., Henry 
Maitre reports that conditions are 
worse than they were a year ago. 
Oil refineries are still laying off men 
and others employed are only working 
part time. The Texas Company has 
reduced the wages of its employees 
10 and 1§ percent. Those receiving 
over $100 took a reduction of 15 per 
cent and under $100 took 10 per cent. 
The Gulf Refining Company, which 
formerly gave its employees two 
weeks vacation with pay, has discon- 
tinued this practice. This same com- 
pany gave to its employees insurance 
up to $2,500 after seven years of em- 
ployment and this also has been dis- 
continued. Shift men who used to 
work seven days a week now work six 
without any additional men being put 
to work. Men have voluntarily taken 
off one week per month so that all may 
have work. Two years ago this com- 
pany employed over 8,000 men and 
now they have less than 2,000 on the 
payroll, and the majority are working 
split or part time. The building and 
loan companies have foreclosed on 
property that wage-earners have been 
living in. Conditions here are bad. 
A local union of waiters, waitresses 
and soft drink workers has been or- 
ganized by the writer with the assist- 
ance of Richard E. Croskey. All un- 
ions have taken wage reductions. 


At Texarkana, Texas-Ark., sev- 
eral residences are being remodeled 
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and work on the new post office will 
begin shortly, writes John Allen. 
Unions have not been able to prevent 
wage reductions but the carpenters, 
painters, bricklayers, plasterers, elec- 
tricians and barbers plan a return to 
former rates at a later time. We are 
busy trying to hold our membership 
together. 


From Waco, Tex., comes the good 
news that prospects for business im- 
provement are brighter, according to 
Organizer B. F. Shearod. Plumbers, 
bricklayers and carpenters are work- 
ing at the same scale. Prospects are 
bright for the organization of a Fed- 
eral Labor Union. The Katy shops 
at Bellmead reopened after a shut- 
down of over three months, placing 
about 245 men to work. The shops 
will operate until the end of March 
and the payroll will be around 
$10,000, 

Mountain States 


Business is picking up at Anaconda, 
Mont., where work on a new post 
office was started in April and several 
new homes and stores are to be built 
in the very near future, writes Pete D. 
Liddell. All organizations make 
donations to the welfare club, which 
in turn takes care of the needs of 
the unemployed. Teamsters, clerks, 
printers, carpenters, electricians, 
molders, hod carriers, laundry work- 
ers, cooks and barbers have had wage 
cuts; painters, machinists, mill and 
smelter miners also have had wage 
reductions but with the understanding 
that at a fixed time former rates of 
pay would be restored. The Amer- 
ican Legion, with the cooperation of 
organized labor and other organiza- 
tions, made a thorough canvas of the 
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city and several jobs were located for 
men and women. 


The defunct bank at Ogden, Utah, 
has paid 7 per cent to its depositors, 
writes J. M. Hurst, but despite that 
there is nothing very promising to re- 
port at present. We are busy trying 
to make plans to take care of our un- 
employed next year, as we do not like 
the unit system used last year and part 
of this. Most unions have taken a 
cut in wages. Some employers reduce 
wages, others lay off men, but either 
way it amounts to the same thing. 
Metal miners, coal miners, truck driv- 
ers and bakers have organization ac- 
tivities in progress. Business men are 
beginning to realize the importance 
of the purchasing power of the labor- 
ing classes. They now have plenty 
of time to think of these things and 
now would like to help. 


Large employers of labor at Ogden, 
Utah, are laying men off faster than 
the unemployed can be placed, writes 
T. E. Myers. Printers and electri- 
cians have accepted wage cuts. Car- 
penters, painters and garment work- 
ers have taken temporary wage reduc- 
tions. We have stopped the open 
demand of the American Legion for 
wage cuts in connection with their 
drive to put men back to work. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, the struc- 
tural iron workers, culinary alliance 
employees, sheet-metal workers, tile 
setters, hoisting engineers, barbers 
and some others have been successful 
in their attempt to maintain existing 
wages. Carpenters and bricklayers 
have taken a wage cut with the under- 
standing that it affects work let only 
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this year. Efforts are being made to 
organize retail clerks. The city au- 
thorities were prevailed upon by the 
Building Trades Council to pay union 
scale of wages on a water theater proj- 
ect, to building tradesmen hired by the 
day. It had intended to pay about 
two-thirds the scale and class it as a 
charity job. A local union of sign 
painters has recently been organized. 


—F, A. NoLLer. 
Pacific Coast 


Claude H. Moran reports that 
there is some state and county high- 
way construction being done at Ya- 
kima, Wash. The building program, 
however, for this year is very small. 
Resolutions for emergency relief 
budget offered to city commission by 
labor has been tabled by the commis- 
sion. All trades have suffered wage 
reductions. The culinary workers’ 
contract calls for return to previous 
scale July 1 of this year. Teamsters 
have about 100 men ready to organ- 
ize. Painters have been successful in 
signing up nearly 100 per cent with 
contractors. 


The general conditions at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., are worse this year than 


last, reports Thos. McEwen. We 
have a committee working to have 
provision for relief included in the 
municipal budget next year. The 
meat cutters and butchers were able 
to resist the attempt to reduce their 
pay. The building tradesmen have 
accepted a reduction in wages effective 


for one year. We are doing all we 
can to hold our membership. 


Conditions at San Francisco, Calif., 
appear to be getting worse and there 
is an insistent demand for wage cuts, 
writes John A. O’Connell. Approxi- 
mately 60,000 are out of work. We 
are striving to have $2,000,000 ap- 
propriated in the city budget for un- 
employment relief. Organizations 
at present are busy holding their mem- 
bership. If things get no better the 
workers no doubt will see the wisdom 
of joining the organization of their 
respective crafts. On the whole the 
movement here is holding its own, 
taking into consideration the present 
depression. It is an uphill task trying 
to protect the wage scales and condi- 
tions of employment. The organiza- 
tions are doing a good job keeping 
their delinquent members in good 
standing and providing relief for 
those needing it most. There is some 
distress here. 


Some relief has been felt in con- 
ditions at Stockton, Calif., William 
P. Burtz reports, as building activi- 
ties are on the upswing, electric com- 
panies again working full time, as is 
also the canning industry. The Al- 
lied Printing Trades and the painters 
were successful in not having their 
wages cut, but every other union has 
taken wage cuts. Plumbers, sheet- 
metal workers and culinary workers 
have taken wage reductions with pro- 
vision to return to former rates. 
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